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OUTLOOK. 


The results of the elections in Germany have 
greatly disappointed the Liberals, and have falsified 
the predictions of the most careful political observers, 
Not more than one-half the voters went to the polls, 
and the Government used every possible means 
of influencing the votes. The returns show that the 
parties stand about the same as before, No section 
will have a majority in the Landtag, and legislation 
can only be secured by that kind of political intrigue 
and trading which have been the bane of German 
politics for the last few years. In the new Chamber 
of Deputies the Liberals will have about 140 votes, 
the Conservatives 128, the Liberal-Conservatives, or 
as they are called there, the ‘‘ Free Conservatives,” 
56, and the various sections of the clericals something 
over 100. As there are 432 members, 217 are neces- 
sary for a majority, and no party will, therefore, be 
able to control the Chamber. Prince Bismarck will 
probably have the support of the Conservatives and 
occasionally that of the Free Conservatives ; but this 
combination will not be strong enough to secure the 
passage of his measures. The Clericals can only be 
won by concessions to the demands of the Church, 
and the Church grows more and more arbi‘rary each 
year in its terms. Bismarck will be compelled to go 
out of the Clerical ranks for at least 40 votes, and 
this means a renewal of the acrid debates and fruit- 
less discussions which have made up most of the 
recent sessions of the Landtag. 


We see no reason to change our opinion previously 
expressed that the recent Nihilistic escapades in 
France will come to nothing. The French people 
are steadily minding their own business ; there is no 
despotism to fire bombs at; the Clerical party is in 
the minority ; freedom of discussion is assured ; and 
firing of bombs for the mere pleasure of hearing 
them explode is a pastime not likely to prove exten- 
sively popular. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
Republic in France is in a chronic condition of peril 
from two causes: the existence of a large standing 
prmy, and the existence of a considerable revolu- 


tionary class, The former is made necessary by the 
menacing attitude of other nations, the latter is an 
inheritance from the past.. And this revolutionary 
class is restless, feverish, dissatisfied, always demand.- 
ing something, never khowing what. It is party of 
Anti’s ; it is constitutionally and essentially opposed 
to what is, whatever that may be. When M. Thiers 
was in the ascendent this party looked to M. Gam- 
betta as their leader ; the moment M. Gambetta came 
into the ascendant they decried against him. They 
hate a’successful man; therefore as soon as a man 
succeeds his success alienates them. M. Gambetta 
was followed by Clemenceau as the representative 
of the Reds ; but when the Anarchists took to firing 
bombs in the streets, on the general principle that 
peace is disgraceful to a great nation, Clemencean 
mildly objected, laying down the truism that ‘‘ no 
political opinion makes it right to fling deadly en- 
gines into offensive gatherings,” and now Clemen- 
ceau is repudiated by the same Revolutionists who 
were formerly throwing up their hats for him, and 
they are looking about for a still more radical Radical 
to repudiate again in due season. Against irrational 
despotism this irrational radicalism might make 
headway ; it would certainly be dangerous, But it 
will succumb before free schools and free speech, 
if Conservative France is wise enough and brave 
enough to adhere to her policy of freedom. 


State trials of the murderers are proceedivg in 
Dubliv, Ireland, a second conviction having Leen 
obtained. The examination of the Investigating 
Committee into the case of Judge Lawson, for com- 
mitting Mr. Gray for contempt of court, has de- 
veloped the most extraordinary fact, if the cable- 
grams can be trusted, that one Irishman has been 
hanged without ever having been regularly sen- 
tenced,” We quote from the New York “ Herald's” 
report of the examination. The witness was a short- 
hand reporter present at the trial : 

Mr. Sexton—Were you present in Green Street Court 
House during the second trial of Patrick Walsh—the trial 
which ended in his conviction for murder ? 

Mr. JOHNSON—I was present during the whole of the 
commision. 

Mr. Sexton—Did you hear the judge pass sentence on 
Patrick Walsh ? 

Mr. Jounson—I did. 

Mr. Sexton —Did he sentence Patrick Waleh to be buried 
within the precincts of the jail ? 

Mr. Jounson—He did. 

Mr. S—exToN—But did he sentence Walsh to be hanged ? 

Mr. Jonnsor—No; he did not. 

Mr. Sexton—Did he, in fact, omit the worde, ‘that you 
be hanged by the neck until you are dead?” 

Mr. JOHNSON —He did. 

Mr. SExTON—Do all the other reporters who were present 
in the court concur in this statement of yours? 

Mr. JouNsON—They do. 

It probably made no practical difference to Patrick 
Walsh whether he was sentenced to be hung by the 
neck till he was dead or not, since it was decreed 
that he should be buried. Butif the story is true it il- 
lustrates a most extraordinary capacity for blunder- 
ing in the Irish Courts, and raises a not unnatural 
suspicion that blunders might be perpetrated having 
a@ more immediately practical bearing on the issues 
of important causes. An unsuccessful attempt has 


been made to forestall the action of the Parliament- 


ary Committee by assassinating Judge Lawson. The 
assassin was arrested ; w.ether he had accomplices or 
no is yet to be ascertained, Evidence has been 
adduced, as was of course to be expected, that Arabi 
Pasha personally ordered the firing of Alexandria ; 
but it comes from the man who was foremost in 
firing it, and whois probably quite willing to throw off 
the responsibility on his superior. ‘The truth is that 
the burning of Alexandria, like the burning of 
Columbia, 8S. C., is one of those acts in which many 
are willing to bear a hand at the time but for 
which no one is willing to take the responsibility 
afterward. The New Rules for the regulation of 
procedure in the House of Commons make slow but 


steady progress from week to week, 


The Edmunds bill has thus far done nothing but 
afford a new demonstration of the principle, so vigor- 
ously announced in these columns by the late Dr. 
Leonard Bacon in his posthumous paper on Mor- 
monism, that the only political right of the com- 
m nity is the right to be governed justly and wisely. 
A government cannot be maintained in Utah by dis- 
franchising the polygamists and intrusting to a Gen- 
tile minority the control of the Territory. At the 
late election the Gentile vote was 5,000 against 20,- 
000 Mormons ; and so little effect has the political 
disfranchisement of the polygamists had in dis- 
coursging polygamy, that atalate meeting of the 
priesthood President Taylor instructed the priests 
that the presidents and bishops and their councillors 
were not entitled to hold positions unless they qualify 
by becoming polygamists, and one has since resigned 
rather than take another wife. One new-made 
apostle, a mere boy, has, it is understood, complied 
with the new condition of holding his effice. Com- 
pulsory polygamy is a new and somewhat curious 
phase of this extraordinary hierarchy, 


The present outlook for Prohibition is not encour- 
aging. It is the settled policy of Maine; but in 
every other State where the issue has been recently 
raised the Prohibitory principle has failed. In 
Massachusetts Gev. Butler could not have been 
elected agaiust so sturdy a temperance man and prac- 
tical Prohibitionist as Mr. Bishop if it had not been 
for the liquor interest. The liquor interest carried 
Connecticut. Iu this State and Pennsylvania no 
temperance issue was before the people, for, though 
there were Probibitionist parties in both States, they 
were not numerically significant. In Ohio a united 
liquor interest easily defeated a party which attempt- 
ed to carry beer on one shoulder and water on the 
other. Inu Iowa the Prohibitory amendment is de- 
clared unconstitutional because never regularly 
passed by the Legislature, and therefore never truly 
submitted to the people, and the work of Prohibition 
agitation has to be done over again. In Kansas, 
under what malign influences of opposition or what 
errors and follies on the part of the Republican- 
temperance party we do not know, a majority of 
50,000 has been lost, and the Prohibition candidate 
for Governor defeated. Politically, temperance leg- 
islation is no further advanced to-day in the States 
of Massachusetts, Ohio, Iowa, and Kansas, than it 
was before the Prohibition agitation began. This 
agitation has not been useless; it has developed 
public sentimeut, it has educated the community, 
it has awakened the moral consciousness of men to 
the enormous evils of the grog-shop; butit has done 
nothing practically to abate them by law. The indi- 
cations of the election are that the liquor interest 
holds the balance of power; that, leaguing with 
either great political party, it can defeat the other 
if the other puts lager-beer and whiskey under the 
same ban, and attempts to prohibit as equally crim- 
inal the glass of wine at dinner and the demijohn of 
gin behind the bar. A hundred men will vote for 
Prohibition to one who will hazard anything in an 
eudeavor to enforce it; and so long as this is the 
case, and a respectable minority of Americans think 
that drinking is no crime aga‘nst the State, however 
inexpedient as a practice, so long even sweeping 
majorities for Prohibition like those which have been 
recruited for a single battle in Massachusetts, Iowa, 
and Kansas, and in past times in Ohio and other 
States, will not suffice to close up the hotel bar, the 
lager-beer garden, or even the dram-shop. Public 
sentiment must coudemn drinking before le zislation 
can formulate the condemnation into an effective 
statute. 


Mr. F, B. Thurber read an interesting and valua- 
ble paper before the Board of Trade of New York 
City last week on postal telegraphy. He traces out 


the advantages derived in England from the absorp- 
tion of the telegraph system by the Post Office De- 
partment; shows how largely the service has in- 
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creased since the change; notes the fact, not 
generally known, that the first telegraph line from 
Baltimore to Washington was constructed by the 
United States government, and protests with effect, 
because with justice, against a policy which has al- 
lowed this magnificent franchise, which belonged to 
the people, and ir its birth was fostered by 
the people, to pass into the hands of monopolists. 
He estimates the actual expense of constructing the 
present Western Union lines at sixteen million dol- 
lars ; the rest of the nominal stock value, on which 
dividends are declared, he declares to be fictitious ; 
the sum total of the present stock is eighty millions. 
We cannot agree with him in his proposal—if we un- 
derstand him aright—to pay this nominal value for 
the property. The United States should make a 
careful estimate of what it would cost to construct 
a new telegraph system in connection with the Post 
Office. It should then offer that sum to the tele- 
graph companies for their plant. If they choose to 
take it, very good. If not, then let the United States 
proceed to build new lines, and operate them in con- 
nection with the Post Office. The postmasters in all 
smaller towns can easily perform the telegraphic 
service for little or no extra pay; there will be no 
interest to pay ou the capital invested, for the people 
will have invested it. The only charge for telegraph- 
ing should be the actual cost of operation, and if it 
pleases Mr. Gould to run a rival system in competi- 
tion, there is no reason why he should not do so as 
long as he likes, There is certainly no reason why 
the people should pay three or four times as much 
for old tines as it would cost them to build new ones, 


? 
Clericalism has suffered a new defeat abroad ; this 
time in the land where it first took root—ltaly. 
An architect, having a quarrel with: the major-domo 
of the Pope, sued him in one of the lower courts 
and won his case. The major-domo protested that 
the State court had no jurisdiction of a matter aris- 
ing within the Vatican. The court rejected this plea 
to the jurisdiction, and the higher court, while award- 
ing the case to the major-domo on the merits, af- 
firmed the principle asserted by the lower court, 
that the jurisdiction of the civil courts does extend 
into the Vatican. If it extends. over the officials of 
the Pope, the conclusion can hardly be avoided that 
it extends over the Pope himself. In so far as this 
decision turned upon the legal construction of the 
Papal guarantees, given by the Italian Government 
at the time Rome was occupied by Victor Immanuel, 
it is not one of more than local importance. But in 
our age courts reflect public sentiment, though only 
such sentiment as is fixed beyond all probable immedi- 
ate changes. Such a decision as this, emanating as 
it does from the highest tribunal of the State, means 
that the people of Italy are determined to follow the 
example of all other free countries, and hold the 
clergy, from the highest to the lowest, amenable in 
all civil matters, as all other citizens are, to the laws 
of the land and their judicial tribunals, And as this 
determination exists equally among the people of 
every other European State, except Russia and per- 
haps Spain, the prospect that the ‘‘ prisoner of the 
Vatican ” can, by either remonstrances or martyr-like 
submission, change this decree is very small. He 
‘may not reconcile himself to the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, but the nineteenth century will go 
on just the same, whether he does or not, 


___ THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

HE Westminster Confession of Faith, which 

may fairly be regarded as an historical ex- 
position of the old theology, declares in explicit 
terms that no men can be saved, not profess- 
ing the Christian religion, ‘‘be they never so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the light of 
nature and the law of that religion they do profess ; 
and to assert and to maintain that they may is very 
pernicious and to be detested.” It also asserts that 
immediately upon death the soul of the dying re- 
turns to God; the souls of the religious being re- 
ceived into the highest heavens, the souls of the 
wicked being cast into hell; and that ‘‘ besides these 
two places for souls separated from their bodies, the 
Scriptures acknowledge none.” Now to all Con- 
gregationalists of every school the doctrines thus 
laid down seem harsh and unscriptural. We do not 
know of any Congregationalist who accepts them, 
If anyone does we shall be quite ready to correct our 
misreport. But the Congregationalists are divided 
in their rejection of the Westminster doctrine into 
two classes. One class denies the first, the other 
the second of the two doctrines quoted above. The 
school of which Dr. Newman Smyth may be re- 


garded as a distinguished representative holds that 
the light of nature is practically not sufficient to 
bring men imto that state of repentance and faith 
which is essential to oneness with God and spiritual 
life ; some clearer and better knowledge of the divine 
character than such as nature and conscience afford 
is necessary. This view Mr. Beecher has ex- 
pressed with his accustomed vigor of passionate 
utterance in his famous sermon on the ‘‘ Background 
of Mystery.” This school, therefore, holds as a 
probable opinion, or at least as a reasonable hope, 
thatin the other life a better light than the light o 
nature is afforded to those who have had no other 
light in this life; and it denies emphatically that 
the Scripture teaches that the souls of the wicked 
are cast into hell at death and that there is no room 
for repentance between death and the judgment. 
The other school among the Congregationalists is 
equally vigorous in dewying the doctrine of the 
Westminster Confession, but it denies the tenet 
which the first school affirms, and affirms the tenet 
which the tirst school denies. It declares that there 
can be no probation after death, but avers that men 
without the Christian religion can be saved, ‘if 
they are diligent to frame their lives according to 
the light of nature and the law of that religion they 
do profess.”’ Of this school the ‘‘ Congregationalist”’ 
is the organ and Professor Park is just now the most 
distinguished representative. He thus states his 
belief; we quote his answer to the question of one 
of his pupils from a short-hand report furnished us 
by one of his class of 1880 : 

Question. Is eternal punishment an essential doctrine in 
order to salvation ? 

Answer. I do not believe it essential in order to be saved 
for a man to believe in a heaven or a hell, or that Christ is 
God, or that there is an atonement, or that there is a Bible, 
or even a God at all. A man may be an atheist, and be saved. 
It is conceivable that a man may have been born au ath- 
eist, bred an atheist, been taught scientific atheism, but still 
be has a conscience and an idea of right. And although 
there is no God, yet the~e isright. There is the love of univer- 
sal Being, and this is right ; and he may cherish the love of 
universal Being, and this is universal holiness, and be saved. 
He dies and finds there is a God, and that he has performed 
the condition which is requisite to salvation, i. e., to be holy. 
He was holy up to the light he had. 

Most laymen at least will be unable to see any prac- 
tical difference between these contrasted schools in 
the Congregational denomination, It is not easy to 
see how one view more than another ‘cuts the 
nerve of missionary effort.” In fact, one may hold 
with Professor Park that the light of nature is ade- 
quate for salvation, or with Dr. Smyth that there is 
reasonable hope of probation beyond the grave for 
those who have had no other light than that of na- 
ture this side the grave, and in either case may be 
earnest and zealous in Christian endeavor for the sal- 
vation of men by the Gospel of Christ, here and 
now. Itis very certain that both Professor Park’s 
view and Dr. Smyth’s are flatly opposed to the old 
theology of the Westminster Confession, and 
equally entitled to the honorable cognomen of ‘‘ new 
theology.” 


HERBERT SPENCER'S IDEAL OF LIFE. 


EGEL used to say, ‘*‘ There is only one man 

who understands me—andthe doesn’t!” Per- 
haps since his time there is none who might more 
justly make the same complaint than Herbert 
Spencer. There is less excuse, however, for mis- 
understanding Spencer than was ever the case with 
Hegel. Self-constituted defenders of the faith in 
every direction seem to feel bound to find fault with 
everything the philosopher says, and to put an anti- 
Christian construction upon his every utterance, 
simply because it is-Herbert Spencer who says it. 
In no other way can one easily explain the artificial 
manner in which the New York ‘‘ Independent” has 
taken up and misapplied, in an article which we re- 
produce in another column, some of the expressions 
he let fall at the farewell banquet given to him in 
New York, 

In the course of his remarks at this gathering 
Mr. Spencer said, ‘‘ Life is not for learning, nor is 
life for working ; but learning and working are for 
life.” And again, ‘‘ Industry, bodily or mental, is 
but a means; and itis as irrational to pursue it to 
the exclusion of that complete living it subserves as 
it is for the miser to accumulate money and make 
no use of it.” He also hopes that the time will 


come when there will be ‘‘a better adjustment of 
labor and enjoyment.” If any one but Herbert 
Spencer had said this we venture to think that no 
one would deny it or find anything anti-Christian 
in it. It is a truth that has been heard time and 
again from our pulpits, and been reiterated in vari- 


ous forms by a multitude of writers and speakers, 
and never been questioned. The critic confesses 
this, but ominously adds, ‘‘There is a good deal 
more than this, it seems to us, that Mr. Spencer 
means to teach!” Whatever faults Mr. Spencer 
may possess, want of courage and clearness is not 
among them ; he knows what he wants to say and 
he says it, and this without either concealments or 
prevarication, Whatever he means to teach he does 
teach, without circumlocution or evasion. 

When we go on to see what it is that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ‘‘ means to teach,” we fail to find anything 
so terrible even in that. His lion’s claws under the 
velvet, even when exposed to view, draw no blood, 
He ‘‘means to teach,” we. are told, that ‘‘ man’s 
chief end is to make himself as complete, as beauti- 
ful, and as happy as he can.” Surely there isnothing 
dangerous, nothing terrifying, nothing anti-Biblical, 
or anti-Christian in that. Does not the divine Master 
him elf command us, ‘‘Be ye, therefore, perfect 
(complete), even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect ;” and Paul exhort us to strive to attain 
*“‘unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
fullness of Christ”? Our spotless Longfellow long 
ago bid us, as our chief concern on earth, 

** Make the house where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
Else our lives are incomplete.’ 
What is all this but telling us, in different forms, to 
make ourselves ‘‘as complete, as beautiful, and as 
happy as we can”? ‘‘Complete” is the New Testament 
word for the fruition of Christian experience : 
**complete in Him.” ‘‘ Beautiful” is the Greek word 
for goodness, constantly used by the New Testament 
writers as a synonym for it. And as to happiness, 
joy is one of the fruits of the Spirit, recognized alike 
in the catalogue of Paul and in the final benediction 
of the Master. 

We agree with the ‘‘ Independent ”—it is hardly 
needful to say this—that Christ’s ideal and Paul’s 
ideal of character is supreme love and service to 
God, and love and service of fellow men as hearty as 
we give to ourselves; but is it just toa departing 
guest to aver.that he says the contrary? Of love 
and service to God, indeed, he says nothing ; but of 
love and service of humanity his works say much ; 
and they are illustrated by his life, That he ‘‘means 
to teach” that happiness is an end of life, as well as 
completeness and beauty, is not an unfair deduction 
from his writings; but where does the critic get 
authority for saying that by happiness he means a 
low, sensuous, selfish form of happiness, rather 
than that highest form of it which the New Testa- 
ment calls peace and joy, and which comes from the 
complete equilibrium of all man’s faculties and feel- 
ings with one another and with his circumstances, 
the approval of a pure conscience, aud peace with 
God and man? If anythingjis clear to those who 
really know aught about Herbert Spenc:r and his 
philosophy, it is that when he urges man to try to 
make himself as complete and as happy as he can, 
he means not that he shall do so at the expense of 
right and truth, or of the happiness and complete- 
ness of others, nor even regardless of these, but by 
means of right and truth; if necessary himself suf- 
fering personal loss, pain, and injustice, as Mr, 
Spencer has done nearly all his life. 

If we understand Herbert Spencer’s psychology 
aright we differ from it fundamentally. We count 
as the characteristic and essential feature of true 
manhood that spiritual faculty which the New Testa- 
ment calls faith, and which Mr. Spencer does not, 
perhaps, so much deny as quietly ignore. But ail 
the more for that reason, when he bears such a testi- 
mony as he did at the farewell dinner to the value 
of life above all its instruments, and of character 
above all its products, let Christian men welcome it, 
and give it wings to carry it everywhither in this 
work-a-day world of ours, which is so apt to put 
learning above wisdom, money above manhood, and 
labor above life, Herbert Spencer might have taken 
for his text the words, ‘‘ What shall it profit a 
mau if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
life ?” and delivered his homily as a sermon, and no 
one who did not know his name would have guessed 
that it was heterodox. 


NO DOUBT. 

HERE are a good many things on men 

are in doubt; there are some things about 
which there is not the slightest doubt. Some things 
are so clear and certain that they are never eclipsed 
by even the passing shadow of skepticism. Thinkers 
may investigate and question as they will about 
future probation, nobody doubts that the sun will 
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rise to-morrow ; philosophers may speculate about 
final causes, nobody doubts that honesty and truth- 
fulness build up character, and that the lack of them 
makes the most carefully planned life a tangled web 
of failure. There is not the slighest doubt that 
promptness is one of the qualities which command 
success. There are certain gentle attractive quali- 
ties which win it, but promptness makes no suit for 
prosperity, it commands it ; as a general who skilfully 
masses his batteries on the enemy’s position has ouly 
to open fire, and the place is his. Promptnessis leader- 
ship ; it does not follow like some of the other vir- 
tues ; it lead the charge, and plauts itself first on the 
obstacle in its path. This is a prompt universe or 
it would cease to be a universe, and go back into the 
chaos out of which the divine Builder reared it. 
Every world sweeps round its orbit without the delay 
of a second ; every planet completes its august circuit 
through the heavens on the instant ; suns rise and 
set century after century, and the sublime move- 
ment of the universe goes forward without the loss 
of amoment. The over-hanging heavens are God’s 
time-keepers, by which earth sets its clocks and 
marks the little interval of its life. The heavens 
which declare the glory of God declare also his 
promptness ; the business of the universe is always 
done on time. The business of men’s lives can be 
well done in no other way. The man who delays 
and is late violates that order which is Heaven’s first 
law, and does what he can to turn the world back 
to original chaos, He destroys his own chance of 
success; he breaks up the carefully-laid plans of 
other men more faithful than he; he blocks the 
wheels of universal progress. Such a man is not 
only a failure, but a nuisance to the community in 
which he lives. If you want success, be prompt ; 
fall in line with the stars, and do your work on the 
instant, God is prompt; you cannot afford to be 
otherwise. 


THE ASHLAND AFFAIR. 


HE following letter we have received from a 


prominent citizen of Ashland, Ky : 
Editor Christian Union: 

Deak 81n: The Christian Union has always commended 
itself to me by the spirit of fairness that pervades its col~ 
umne, and I write now to call attention to sn editorial io 
this week's issue regardiug the Ashland horror, feeling sure 
you will give a correct statement of the facts when you are 
informed of them. 

The two men who caused the trouble were convicted early 
last summer of the terrible crime of outraginog two little 
girls, then murdering them, and also killing a young brother 
who came in response to his sisters’ cry for help. The 
bodies were saturated with coal-oil and set ou fire, burning 
the house over them. A confederate of the two men testified 
to their guilt, and the circumstantial evidence left no doubt 
of it. After a long and fairtrialthey were convicted and 
sentenced to death, but were taken from this county to 
Lexington, Ky., and on a technicality granted a new 
trial. We have for our chief executive Governor Black- 
burn, of unenviable notoriety during the war on account of 
his alleged attempts to import infected clothing into Northern 
cities, who has recently distinguished himself by pardoning 
criminals of the worst character ; so that the citizens have no 
assurance of protection even after the felons have been im- 
prisoned. The eheriff in charge of Neal and Craft, the 
murderers, asked for no troops to assist him in taking them 
back for the new trial, but Governor Blackburn ordered out 
the State militia to guard the diabolical wretches. 

The troops and prisoners passed through here on their 
way to Catlettsburg, and although many people gathered at 
the depot to see them there was no attempt to detain or 


‘molest them. After arriving at Catlettsburg the judge 


granted a change of venue, and this unwarranted proceeding 
naturally excited the people here, for it looked like a mere 
pretext to defeat the ends of justice. At this time a report 
was started that Governor Blackburn had telegraphed that 
if the people unitedly demanded the surrender of the prison- 
ers to them the troops would not resist, but let them be 
taken to suffer their just deserts. Acting on this report, about 
two hundred men, sober and well-behaved, went up on a 
train to Catlettsburg, and told the officer in charge what they 
wanted, but did not tell him that they had four 
cannons with twenty-five hundred armed men, etc. He re- 
fused to give the prisoners up, put them on @ steamer, and 
the ‘‘ mob,” so-called, came back on the train and dispersed. 
When the large steumboat carrying the prisoners, guarded 
by two hundred and fifteen soldiers, passed here, the 
river-banks, which are about fifty feet above the water, 
were crowded with men, women and children, who never once 
thought there would be any trouble. As the steamer went 
by without stopping, a diminutive ferry-boat was taken pos- 
session of by eighteen young men and boys, only a part of 
them armed, and started after the steamboat. The leaders of 
the party that went to Catlettsburg were active in dissuad- 
ing the boys from going. Just at this time some one on the 


wharf boat fired a pistol, and there were probably two shots 
fired from the ferry boat, which was not near the steamer 
when the eoldiers opened fire ; and not content with silencing 
and disabling the ferry-boat, which they did at the first 
round, continued firing for about five minutes, not alone at 
the ferry-boat, but also more than seventy-five feet above it, 


through the second stories of houses; and bullets came to | 
my house, which is on high ground about a mile from where 
the soldiers were. I am a native of New York, and have 
lived here but a short time, so I do not write because of my 
local or State pride. This section of the country is inhab- 
ited by an intelligent, well-to-do population, not ‘‘semi-bar- 
baric,”’ but probably as well ‘‘ civilized” as most parts of 
the Empire State. The firing by the soldiers on the spec- 
tators was @ dastardly act of a cowardly lot of poorly com- 
manded militia, with no possible excuse. If they had 
confined their fire to the ferry-boat it would have been justi- 
fiable, perhaps ; but to shoot down men, women, and children 
as they did, and then boast that they had “given Ashland 
hell,’’ merits the severest condemnation, and there should be 
scme way to punish them. As long as the strong (?) arm of 
the law does not punish the outragers and murderers of help- 
less children, so long will Judge Lynch have many followers, 
and will number among them fathers and motbers, of all 
classes, wh? shudder as they think of the terrible fate of 
these little girls, not knowing but theirown dear ones may 
suffer in the same way if such awfal crimes are not avenged. 
ASHLAND. 


We give this letter as prominent a place as we 
gave the origi.tal report. We have only to say that if 
the vigor exhibited by the two hundred citizens in 
demanding the prisoners from the sheriff had been 
shown in preventing the eighteen men and boys from 
executing their foolhardy attempt at a naval battle, 
the Ashland horror would have been avoided ; and 
that the wanton and deliberate firing on defenseless 
spectators on the river bank by the Stute militia is a 
crime so appalling that we advise our readers to fol- 
low our example, and suspend their judgment on the 
case till after a judicial investigation into the facts, 
which certainly ought to be prompt, resolute, and 
thorough. No crime is more deserving of swift 
and sure retribution than that perpetrated by defend- 
ers of the people perverted into their assailants, 


NOTES. 


Casual readers of the religious newspapers are apt to 
think that theology is all of religion and eontroversy is all 
of theology, so does the rude jirgon of endless debate 
drown the soft and sweet harmonies of love's work. There 
is, however, another and better outlook; and if the priest 
and the Levite are still so zealous to serve the temple that 
they can find uo time to serve humanity, the Good Samari- 
tan, a Samaritan no longer but a Christian whose faith 
works by love, is also here, ready with oil and wine to com- 
fort, cheer, and refresh wherever cruelty, wrong, or sin has 
brought despoiling. The disputes about creeds and theolo- 
gies fi!l a larger share of public attention in the public press, 
but Doreas is meanwhile busy with her good works and 
alms deeds, untrumpeted but not unloved. Of this phase of 
modern Christian life, the two articles of Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, the second of which appears in this week's issue, 
afford a ‘‘study” which no one can read without receiving 
refreshment. They possess a double value. They are an iu- 
teresting and instructive chapter in the history of the Chris- 
tian life of to-day ; for there is no more beautiful phase of 
Christian life and faith than the sweet expression of wo- 
man’s sympathy for woman, uttered in the eloquent and 
practical charities of which Miss Dodge has given our read- 
ers come accouut. But this history is doubly valuable when 
it comes, as it does ia this instance, from a representative of 
the wealth and culture of New York city. The story is writ- 
ten by one who has written, as she has wrongtt, out of her 
own vital sympathy with women and young giris struggling 
for life in a great city. It is the hand of Christian culture 
reached out in sympathy to those who are too apt to think 
themselves forgotten. It is an example to the possessors ot 
wealth, culture and leisure, for it shows them what one of 
their own number is doing, aud therefore what there is to be 
done. ‘Nothing todo” is a more pitiable condition than 
‘nothing to wear”; Miss Grace H. Dodge has shown very 
clearly and with great simplicity that no one need suffer 
from want of occupation. We venture to say for her, though 
without her authority, that if any of our young Jady readers 
want more particular information in order to follow ner ex- 
ample in Christly work among the poor and uncultured, it 
will be given them cheerfully by Miss Dodge in answer to 
any letters of inquiry which may be addressed to her in the 
care of The Christian Union. 


The election is announced, jast as we go to press, of three. 
new professors at Andover Seminary: the Rev. George Harris 
of Providence, R. I., to the chair of Systematic Theology, the 
Rev. E. G. Hincks, late of Portland, Me., to the chair of 
Biblical Theology, and the Rev. J. P. Taylor, of New Lon- 
don, Conn., to the chair of Biblical History and Oriental Lan- 
guages. The two latter are new departments, having to do 
with Biblical theology—ope in its doctrinal, the other in its 
historical relations. Mr. Frank E. Woodraff is also elected 
to the Chair of New Testament Greek, and Dr. A. M. Fair- 
bairn, ot Airedale Independent College, Bradford, England, 
Hyde Lecturer on Comparative Religion. The prominence 
given by this restoration and enlargement of the Faculty to 
the study of the Scriptures and the varied methods of con- 
sidering them will commend itself to young men entering 
the ministry, and to churches generally. 


The suit of Samuel Wilkeson against Henry Ward Beecher 
has come toan abrupt end. Mr. Wilkeson bought, for a 
trifling sum, from the bankruptcy assignee of the firm of J. 
B. Ford & Co., an alleged claim for damages for non-fulill- 
ment of contract in not completing the “ Life of Christ.” 


The evidence showed that at the publishers’ request Mr. 
Beecher delayed his work upon the “* Life of Christ,” to en- 
ter upon the orgap‘zation and editorship of The Christian 
Union ; that there was a good understanding between him 
and them as to the delay; and that so far from any demand 
having ever been made for 2 completion of the book, they 
acquiesced in Mr. Beecher’s diversion to other work. It also 
appeared that the publishers made a large profit on the book, 
after reimbursing themselves for all expenses, including the 
payments to Mr. Beecher for copyright. The complaint was 
dismissed. 


The business routine of The Christian Union oflice was 
pleasantly interrupted last week by a visit from six young 
ladies constituting a Sunday-school class in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn. These young ladies had 
made a contribution of $15, to be used by The Christian 
Union for the purpose of sending a boy tothe West. They 
came to select the boy upon whom their bounty should be 
spent, and, accompanied by oue of the staff of The Chris- 
tian Union, they visited the room of the Children’s Aid - 
Society, and from the number of children assembled there 
selected a boy who will hereafier be under their special 
watch and care. They did not come empty-handed, but 
were laden with books and picture-papers which they gave 
to the children, who will cherish, as will Tie Christian 
Uniov, very pleasant remembrances of their visit. 


There is some hope that New York will not prove ungra- 
cious in accepting the Bartholdi statue and ther neglecting 
to provide a pedestal for it. The committee who have in 
charge the matter of raising funds for this object have de- 
cided to call a public meeting, to be held in the Academy of 
Music on the evening of the 28th inst., for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in the matter, and with the hope of 
raising the $250,000 necessary to carry out the undertaking. 
It is proposed to secure a representative gathering of citi- 
zens of New York, and there are indications that interest in 
the project, which has been flagging, is being renewed, and 
that New York will be spared the humiliation of having 
this emblem of international comity set up in some other 
harbor. 


It is disheartening to read that that unmitigated scoundrel, 
James, is being made the recipicnt of popular attentions in 
Missouri. If itistrue, as reported, that wives of judges and 
other popular personages crowd his receptions and present 
him with flowers, the more is the pity. James is nothing but 
a common highwayman,who adds to h‘s accomplishments as 
a thief a record of violence and murder which gives hima 
pre-eminence in crime. When such a man becomes in any 
sense a popular hero, the community which assists in his ele- 
vation stamps itself as having reached only a semi-barbarous 
stage of civilization; it is only amomg savages that cut- 
throats are canonized. 


As if the elections last week were not hard enough to bear, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has added its straw 
to the breaking back of the boss system. Gen. N. M. Cartis, 
who was convicted under the statute prohibiting assessments 
on oflice-holdera, and who was fined $1 000, and appealed to 
the Supreme Court on the ground that the statute under 
which he was tried was unconstitutional, nus had his labor 
for his pains. The Court holds that the statute is constitu- 
tional, and to Gen. Curtis's fiae of $1,000 must now be added 
a handsome bill of costs; all of which is good news to post- 
oflice clerks and other government employees. 


It was a singular misprint, and we trust that it was purely 
accidental, in the ‘‘ Congregationalist” of last week, which 
made it attribute to The Christian Uuiou the following: 
“The new theology iuvulves a belief in probation after 
death for infants, idiots, and some heathen. The Christian 
Union repudiates it."’ What The Christian Union said was 
that if the new theology involves such a belief we repudiate 
it. The compositor, the scissors, or proof-reader—or all 
three—made a bad «lip in the ordinarily careful ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalist.” 


Readers of The Christian Union will not forget that 
Thapkegiving is approaching, and that the charitable insti- 
tutions in the country are just now ia special need of gener- 
ous contributions. They are making appeals for such gifts 
as will enable them to mect the wants of the season and to 
keep Thanksgivirg Day as it ought to be kept. Let no one 
who cherishes a feeling of yratitude for the mercies of the 
year forget these noble institutions. 


It is announced that Mr. Washington Gladden has accept- 
ed the call to Columbus, Ohio. Wherever Mr. Gladden’s pul- 
pit may be, he will preach by his pen tothe nation. Besides 
his occasional contriutions to periodical literature over his 
own name, he is, and will continue to be, an editorial con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Century Magazine” and The Christian 
Union. 


Gen. Wolseley has found that the service of royalty is not 
without its drawbacks. He had no sooner landed in England 
on his return from his severe labors in the East than he was 
obliged to post off six hundred miles to Balmoral Castle, 
where be hid a two hours’ talk with the Queen, an early 
dinner, and was back again six hundred miles to London. 


The Youog Men’s Caristian Association of this city have 
announced their lecture course for this season, to begin 
November 24 and to be contiuued on each successive Friday 
eveniog. Among the lecturers are Mr. Milburn, the lion. 
Wm. Parsons, J. Burdette, Dr. John Lord and others. 


a 
Tuveday morning papers announce the sadden death of Dr. 
Henry Draper, con of the late John W. Draper, and eminent 
both in astronomy and chemistry. His death is & Férious 
loss in American[scientific circles. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVL, No. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the columns of the-paper or by personal letter. The ausawe: 
will be given as promptiy as practicable.] 


Is it in harmony with the character of God or Jesus Christ to 
create or to bave created man, constituting him so that in his situa- 
tiou he would be liable and largely sure to be a wanderer forever in 
darkness andin sin and misery, and so that any and all who pass 
the bounds of this life in sin are forever beyond or without the 
reach of God, or good men, for good to them? Further, wouid any 
father or mother voluntarily and knowingly give life to a child with 
such an end fully in view ? P. 

The doctrine of the Westminster Confession of Faith, ‘‘That 
by the decree of God for the manifestation of his glory some 
men and angels are predestinated to everlasting life, and 
others foreordained to everlasting death,” and, ‘‘ these angels 
and men thus predestinated and fore-ordained are particular- 
ly and unchangeably designed ; and their number is so certain 
aud definitethat it cannot either be increased or diminished,” 
is, in our judgment, palpably inconsistent with the teaching 
of Scripture, impossible to reconcile with the doctrine of 
divine love, and directly derogatory to the divine character. 
That God should have created man free, that freedom should 
be essential to moral character, that asthe result of this 
freedom some men should, in spite of all influences, choose 
evil rather than good and darkness rather than light, and 
that they should be left to their choice when actual 
experience has proved that no redemptive influences 
can change their set purpose, this is not inconsistent with 
the divine goodness, nor derogatory to the divine character; 
and this we understand to be the teaching of Scripture. And 
we believe that the Scripture plainly implies that the divine 
goodness will not cease to work for the redemption of any 
soul so long as there is any hope that divine goodness can 
accomplish its redemption, but we are not wise enough to 
say when that hope ends. We know too little out of which 
mysterious bourne of previous possible experience the soul 
may have issued into this life, and into what bourne of pos- 
sible experience the soul may goin the life to come. 


Will you be kind enough to anewer the following questions by 
private note or in the column of Inquiring Friends: 

lst. Whatis the beet; standard text-book on arithmetic and alge- 
bra, and at the same time the most helpful to a young lady (!eft an 
orphan) who is obliged to turn her atteation to teaching ? 

2d. Is there any new method of teaching these two branches of 
mathematic’, with or without the use of text-books in the clase- 
room ? 

3d. Is there any work explaining the principles of mathematics 
(especially arithmetic and algebra) and that gives suggestions how 
to teach them ? 

I have sent you the above qucstions twice before, but have re- 
ceived no answer. Hoping you will reply this time. S. F.C, 

ist. It depends on the student and teacher. If the one is of 
a patient, investigating turn of mind, and the other is pen- 
etrating, ‘‘thorough,” exact and exacting, au:y book is the 
best book. If the pupiiis to attempt the march without a 
a guide, get the book fullesf of problems and most minutely 
graded; Felter’s excels in this respect. If she has help, take 
the book the helper is most familiar with. Robinson's series 
are excellent working books. Olney’s Algebras and Geom- 
etries—the last especially—are excellent for beginners. The 
Franklin Arithmetic and the Rey. Dr. Hill’s are excellevt; 
but a poor book with a good teacher is better than the best 
of them with a poor teacher. 

2d. No. Noroyalroad has yet been found. 

3d. Schem & Kiddle’s Dictionary of Education (KE. Steiger, 
25 Park Place, New York City) contains not only a wel!- 
written digest of what to aim at in teaching mathematics, 
but is equally suggestive on athousand other points a teacher 
should know. 


Please teli me the meaning of the following passage: “* And they 
themeelves went not into the judgment hall, lest they should be de- 
filed; but that they might eat the passover.”—John xviii, 28. Had 
they not aiready partaker of this feast? If 80, why did they fear 
defilement ? or had Christ anticipated it and eaten it a few hours be- 
fore the accustomed time? _ PEacHnER. 

The question whether the Last Supper was the true Pascal 
Feast, or whether it was eaten in anticipation, is confessedly 
one of the most difficult in New Testament chronology on 
which scholars differ. In the supposition generally enter- 
tained, that the Lord's Supper took place at the time of the 
Pascal Feast, the eating of the Passover referred to in 
John xviii., 28, is the eating not of the Pascal Supper, but of 
the festival which followed it, and which lasted for seven 
days. 


I am anxious to find a certain dialogue. The eubject is, Are Civil- 
ized Nations justified in Seizing and Occupying Land held by 
Savages? Itis a debate, and is in the back of some speech book. 
The debaters are John Bubbleton, Deacon Herring, Hon. James 
Willfal, Hon. Samuel Soundsense, Solomon Trasheus, Sergeant 
O’Trigger, Richard Siowthink, Benjamin Blowhard. Can you 
me where to findit? It is wanted for a debate in our school, and 
we would be much obliged if you could tell soon what book it 
in. J.C. M.d. 

SavANNAH, Ga. 

Can any reader of The Christian Unioa answer this 
inguiry ? 

Will you please inform me where I can purchase a copy of Rem- 
brandt’s ** Christ before Pilate,’’ referred to by you in The Christian 
Union of the 2d inst., and oblige, B. G. C. 

Perhaps the picture could be picked up through any of the 
first-class picture-stores. The description given in The Chris- 
tian Union was from a copy in Mrs. Jameson's Life of our Lord 


L. G. R.—For full information respecting the Tonic Sol-fa 
system address Mr. T. H. Seward, Orange, N. J. 


A SUBSCRIBER.—We do not know that the cermon of Mr. 
Beecher to which you refer has ever been published. 


A PHOTOGRAPH. 
C. K. M. 
By Rose TERRY COOKE. , 


‘HIS is her shadow, nothing more ; 
The eyes that wear no smile for mine, 
The silent lips that laughed before, 
The hair wi.hout its wave and shine, 
This mask that shows no spark divine. 


How calm and cold it looks at me; 
Her eyes were full of shade and sun ; 

A look that rippled like the sea 
Across whose breast the light winds run. 
A gleam, a cloud, a tale begun. 


Thia is the veil her soul put on 
To run the weury ways of earth, 

And when her brief, bright race was won 
She laid it down beside her hearth, 
A worn-out thing of little worth. 


It is not she that fronts me here, 
This speecbless aspect, still and cold ; 
I knew her fair, and sweet, and dear, 
A clinging girl with heart of gold, 
And hands that clasped with tender hold. 


Was it a gentle prophecy, 
This elight, transparent mold of clay, 
To let the loving round her see 
How eoon that soul must flit away, 
That fluttered, paused, but made no stay ? 


‘* Not here, but risen.” Ob, angel song 
Still falling soft on hearts that weep ! 
This is the dead, whose ashes long 
Her Master's messengers shall keep 
Safe in earth's last, undreaming eleep. 


But she who wore this mortal guise 
Has fled beyond our tearful sight ; 
Joyful and strong, serene and wise, 
She lives upon the hills of light, 
And waits us on that heavenly height. 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


ESTERDAY the Italian people exercised for tle 

first time their newly acquired political rights, 

and elected a new Chamber of Deputies. According 

to the universal custom in all European countries, ex- 
cept England, the election took place on Sunday. 

The new law gives the right of suffrage to every 
man of the age of twenty-one, not under disability for 
violation of the laws, who kuows how to read and 
write. This regulation holds good until the year 1884, 
when it will be further required that new voters shal! 
have passed the fourth elementary class of public in- 
struction, which comprises a course of arithmetic and 
geography. 

The application to be enrvujled on the list of electors 
must be made in writing, and is answered by a printed 
letter from the government office at the Capito), which 
letter every voter must present at the polls as his 
ticket of admission. Furthermore, each vote must be 
written by the voter in presence of the President of the 
election where the polling office is established. There 
were 25,000 voters inscribed at the Capitol, and of 
these one-half actually voted. This does not show 
any great enthusiasm in a city of 270,000 inhabitants. 
The aristocratic and the clerical element abstained 
almost euxtirely from the vulgar proceeding, in which 
their votes would have no more weight than those of 
their servants; but itis all the more tothe credit of 
the Roman “ plebs ” that everything passed with such 
complete order and moderation. This is the more 
praiseworthy as the only chasce of excitement lay in 
their ranks, and they had even a very pardonable 
motive for being excited. 

‘*Have you voted ?” I heard one omnibus conductor 
ask of another, as I made my afternoon pilgrimage to 
St. Peter’s. ‘* Yes,” was the reply. ‘I voted for 
Coccapieller.” And who is Coccapieller? the readers 
of The Christian Union may properly ask, as I since 
my return hither this autumn have asked concerning 
this name which I heard so often on the street, and 
which has emerged from obscurity and become famous 
during my four months’ absence. 

Coccapieller is an old Garibaldian, who has done his 
share of fighting for the liberty and independence of 
Rome, and who, since the new electoral law, has be- 
came a popular leader. He got up a saucy little paper 
in which he attacked various persons, who either were 
or might aim at becoming leaders of the people, and 
attacked them in a way which left them without 
chance of defense ; namely, by publishing concerning 


them facts which were too well known in certain 


tircles to be contradicted with any success. He told 
among other things of prominent citizens now in 
prosperous business, and who formerly were of the 
conspirators against the Papal Government and chiefs 
of the Garibaldian party in Rome, of their having ap- 
propriated to their own use the funds intrusted for 
political purposes and having really helped to frus- 
trate the movement they professed to assist—and he 
told of them by name. In like manner he dealt with 
others; and as the result of this he was attacked one 
evening, in a littie restaurant where he was getting his 
supper, by six or seven men who were bent on taking 
his life. He defended himself and was rescued by the 
public forces of the city, who carried him, together with 
his assailants, to prison, where he has spent three 
months without atrial. This injustice on the part of 
the government only increased the devotion of the 
masses for their leader. Coccapieller received a tri- 
umphant vote for Parliament, and was this afternoon 
released from prison, ‘“‘there being no cause for de- 
tention.” 

The little paper of which he is editor of course 
blows a shrill trumpet note of victory, and at the same 
time of defiance, and Coccapieller, ‘‘the Tribune of 
the people,” gives his hearty and affectionate thanks to 
the Romans who have delivered him. It remains to 
be seen whereunto this will grow; but hitberto the 
Roman people have shown, through their many vicis- 
situdes and trials, a self control and respect for order 
and authority which inspire hope for their future. 

With the exception of this one, the candidates re- 
turned Lelong to the party of moderation and are tried 
and respectable citizens. ‘The various associations and 
clubs of the city had their own candidates, and the 
walls of Rome have i en covered with placards solicit- 
ing their support; but the Romans have been unmoved 
thereby, and even the name of Garibaldi—a son of the 
late General—carried no weight. O/ the five candi- 
dates, four are chosen by the votes of the people, and 
the fifth is always the one who is first on the minority 
list. 

It is doubtful if this election will materially alter 
the condition of the Italian chambers, but it is a little 
seed from which may grow a tree of considerable size 
in the future. There is at present no great question 
before the nation calling out wide interest, and the 
people are not possessed with the belief that the gov- 
ernment can or will do much to relieve their pressing 
pecuniary condition, which is the great subject occu- 
pying their thoughts. Moreover, their long slavery in 
the past has left them in astate of ignorance and bhelp- 
lessuess from which ten years of liberty have not been 
sufficient to deliver them ; and it is really not a bad 
sign that they have not been over-eager to avail them- 
selves of a privilege which they kzow to be also a re- 
sponsibility. 

Meanwhile, the old man sleepsin the Vatican unsecn, 
unheard of, and becoming more and more a myth. 
It is increasingly difficult for any, even the faithful, to 
obtain access to him, and the head of the great Catho- 
lic Church is a mere name: having some influence in 
remote rezions over which he is supposed to rule, but 
utterly ignored in bis own country and among his 
own people. J. A. 8. 

Kome, Oct. 30, 1882. 


DR. GILBERT ON AMERICAN AGRI. 
CTLTURE. 


R. J. HENRY GILBERT, who has for many years 
been associated with Sir John Bennet Lawes in 
conducting the agricultural experiments at Rothamsted, 
St. Albans, Hi rs, Eagland, has been for some months 
in thiscountry and Canada, examining agricultural soils, 
methods, and productions. He traveled as far West as 
the Pacific Coast, and in private conversation ex- 
pressed his enthusiastic admiration for the magnificent 
scenery of the Rocky Mountains, the unique grandeur 
of the Yosemite valley, and the cordial welcome every- 
where extended to him by Americans. At the request 
of The Christian Union he dictated to one of its short- 
hand reporters the following account of his impres- 
sions of American agricultural methods; an account 
doubly valuable, because it comes from one who has 
made Agriculture alife study, and from one who proves 
himself able to measure commercial considerations 
and to consider differences of condition which render, 
at least for the present, English methods of skill and 
economical culture inapplicable in our own vast 
areas and with our limited and high-priced labor : 


‘The special object of my visit to America was to 
communicate a joint paper by Sir John Bennet Liwes 
and myself at the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Montreal. The 
title of the paper was ‘‘ Determinations of Nitrogen in 
the Soils,” and it embodied an account of the results of 
some of the experiments at Rothamsted and the bear- 
ing of the results on the question of the source of the 


nitrogen of ourcrops. The paper itself will shortly be 
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Nov. 23, 1882. 


published by the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. The argument of the paper led us in the 
concluding paragraphs to draw some contrasts between 
the soils in the old country, which had been longer 
under arable culture, and the new, unsettled, or recent- 
ly settled, soils in the United States and in Canada. 

Another object of my visit was to acquire such 
knowledge as an inspection of the land could give of 
the characteristic differences between American and 
European agriculture, and at the same time by per- 
sonal communication to ascertain the views of distin- 
guished agriculturalists and agricultural teachers in 
America on certain important questions of scientific 
agriculture. The impression produced in traveling 
over ten thousand miles or more in the United States 
and Canada is one which cannot possibly be attained 
from avy written description. The observant traveler 
passes over hundreds of miles, it might almost be said 
thousands of miles, consecutively, seeing little else 
than level plains of natural vegetation. An exawina- 
tion of the soil of such districts shows an accumula- 
tion of fertility which is quite beyond all powers of 
estimation, and the capacity of such districts to pro- 
vide food for the population of other communities 
seems to be almost boundless. To bring these vast 
areas, whether in the United States or in Canada, 
under profitable culture is a most desirable object, but 
apparently it can only be attained at a present waste- 
ful sacrifice of fertility. 

In traversing the continent it was desirable to visit 
some of the large districts as yet unsettled, and those 
which bad only recently been brought under cultiva- 
tion. To this end a visit was paid to some well known 
farms where the land had only recently been broken 
up. One of the most characteristic of these was that 
of Mr. Dalrymple in Dakota. Mr. Dalrymple is 
understood to have a two-thirds interest in over 
seventy thousand acres, and in the present season he 
has harvested thirty thousand acres of wheat. He 
commenced operations about seven years ago, and 
after the first year has brought into cultivation about 
five thousand acres annually. The character of the 
soil is that of deep, rich, prairie land, and as com- 
pared with the arable soils of the old country it is ex- 
tremely rich. But it is understood that the annual 
yield per acre does not exceed about twenty bushels, 
whereas in the Rothamsted experiments, conducted oa 
land which had been under arable culture for centuries, 
and certainly at the commencent of the experiments 
was in a very much poorer condition than the new 
soils at Castletown, the average yield for over thiriy 
years has been about two thirds as much without 
manure; and in the earliest years it was much more 
than this average. Mr. Dalrymple stated that he had 
not yet observed any decline in the yield which could 
be at all traceable to exhaustion owing to the course of 
treatment adopted; that treatment being to grow 
wheat year after year, sell off the whole of the 
graiv, and burn the straw on the land. Traveling 
further into the district of Manitoba, around Winni- 
peg, across the border, it was found that a very 
similar system was adopted, or was intended to be 
adopted pretty largely. ‘The evidence of the high fer- 
tility of these new border soils is to be found in the 
fact that in cases of good cultivation, and in good 
seasons, as much as from forty to fifty bushels of 
wheat are obtained. Yet even the best lands do not 
yield, on an average, much more than twenty bushels. 
It would seem that the cause of this low production 
for such fertile soiis is due largely to imperfect culti- 
vation. Area being much cheaper than labor, as a 
consequence in many places weeds take a large share 
of the annually available fertility, while the practice of 
growing wheat year after year, and burning the straw 
and disregarding manure, must tend to a still further 
decline in the natural fertility of the soil. But it must 
be freely admitted that the only conditions under 
which the large areas of unsettled land can be brought 
into cultivation are such as those which lead to the 
course of agriculture above described. The settler 
cannot possibly be provided with manual labor suffi- 
cient to cultivate the land with such thoroughness as 
to keep it free from weeds, nor can he, under existing 
circnmstances of the local conditions of the market 
around him, do other than grow almost exclusively 
wheat for exportation. But however essential these 
adverse conditions may be at the present time, from an 
economical point of view, the agricultural chemist, 
from his point of view, can hardly look upon the 
great sacrifice of fertility involved with complacency. 
It is certain that the system must sooner or later be 
modified ; but the direction of the modifications must 
depend materially upon climate and local considera- 
tions of supply and demand. 

It is true that in many of the districts where, as a 
matter of economy and profit, wheat is now grown 
year after year on the same land at considerable cost 
of fertility, other crops could be grown in rotation, 
provided the local or district markets made it advis- 
able ; but an essential elementin the conservation of 


fertility must be to grow roots or other fodder crops 
for the feeding of animals. Where the climate is such 
that roots or other fodder crops can favorably be grown 
and can be suitably preserved during the winter, and 
animals can also be sufficiently protected during the 
winter and the meat find a profitable market, restora- 
tion or preservation of fertility no doubt in this way 
could be attained ; but where the winters are so severe 
that it would be found difficult to adequately protect 
the summer grown fodder for the animals a ditliculty 
will obviously arise, and the present method must 
for the present be pursued. 


THE DRINKING-HADIT. 
REWEVJIE3. 
By A Former Drinxer. 


N a previous article I endeavored to answer, ina 
general way, the question so often asked: Why do 
men drink to excess?” I shall now make some sug- 
gestions how the victim of over-indulgence can cure 
himself of the habit, and how his friends and relatives 
can aid him in so doing. 

I shall take it for granted at the outset that the ex- 
cessive drinker has been addicted to the habit of 
‘‘ treating,” and being treated. Now, there is no cause 
that I can call to mind so prolific of intoxication as 
this habit of treating. It has often surprised me that 
honest temperance folks who work so earnestly at re- 
forming drunkards do not, in their meetings, dwell 
upon the folly of this practice, and strive to induce 
the drunkard to stop that habit as a beginning in his 
reformation. If the habit of treating was done away 
with to-morrow, two-thirds of the liquor saloons in the 
United States would be obliged to close within a week. 
Let the reader, if he is not well informed on this sub- 
ject, sit, for a few moments, in some prominent café in 
New York, and watch how few men drink by them- 
selves, and how many groups of men there are who 
treat one another, and he will have reason to believe 
my statement. 

Our victim, then, must stop treating and refuse to be 
treated. Aud this is not an easy thing to do; that is, 
if he continues to meet his old time friends. For the 
custom is one born of good-fellowship, so-called, and 
aman who has indulged in the habit, and suddenly 
stops, loses the reputation of being a ‘‘ good fellow.” 
But the effort will be easier if he adopts the plan of 
simply staying away from the places where he is 
known. 

The reader will probably draw the inference that he 
is to be allowed to go to other places; and, in one 
sense, this is correct. Let me explain. To lay down 
a general rule for the cure of excessive drinkers is 
simply absurd. One man may be reformed in one way, 
another in another. It depends very much on a man’s 
physical constitution, the extent to which he has in- 
dulged, his home, his social surroundings, his will 
power. Some can stop instantly, and it might not hurt 
them ; but when anyone tells me that 2ll men can, and 
that the system of ‘‘tapering off,” as it is called, is 
not a safe one, he simply controverts the practical ex- 
perience of some of his fellow-men, and sets his judg- 
ment agaiast the course pursued by some of the best 
inebriate institutions in the country. But by al! means 
let the excessive drinker strive to stop outright; so 
much the better if he can. If he cannot, let him take 
as little as he can, decreasing the quantity each day as 
much as poseible, looking upon it in the light of a 
medicine. I will say that, for one, I tried that plan 
some years go in reference to a strong mixed drink of 
which whiskey is the principal ingredient. Though at 
that time I could indulge in a dozen drinks a day with- 
out becoming intoxicated, I pursued the system re- 
ferred to until the compound alluded to would be 
absolutely repulsive ; I should have to begin again and 
cultivate a taste for it. Let not the reader suppose, 
however, that I am advocating the “tapering off” 
principle for all men. One man has been indulging in, 
say, one drink before breakfast—a most ruinous habit 
to the health. Let him commence the reform by leav- 
ing it off three days in the first week, four days in the 
second, andso on. But the man who is taking twenty 
drinks a day regularly (and many aman does that 
without showing it) may need to make the decrease 
daily. The reader must remember that I am talking 
about this subject from a purely practical standpoint. 
The Christian Union is not, of course, responsible for 
the opinions herein set forth. Iam simply supposing 
that the excessive drinker wants to reform; that he has 
some common sense; and I am suggesting means and 
methods that he will understand, and that will bring 
about a change in his habits that will be lasting, not 
transient. 

When he gives up the habit of ‘‘treating,” he must, 
at the same time, give up the society of such com- 
panions as indulge at all in drinking in public. By 
doing this, he avoids a great source of temptation ; for 
no matter how little they may indulge, it is best to 
keep away from them. Though they may control their 


appetites, the sight of their slight indulgence may 
stimulate his. 

You suggest that our friend will be quite isolated. 
That is trues But it may be he can form other friend- 
ships among the class who do not ever indulge; though, 
to tell the truth, and that is what Iam commissioned 
to do about this matter, the majority of such people 
are not very agreeable companions under such cir- 
curmstances. Of course I do not mean that all tem- 
perate people are dull, and necessarily stupid. What I 
mean is that, take our friend, and let him getinto a 
circle of nice young men and women, they knowing that 
he is endeavoring to ‘‘ reform,” and ten chances to one 
they will make him forget all his good resolutions. 

How? Well, by regarding hiva as a ‘‘ brand snatched 
from the burning,” and taking pains to make it con- 
stantly apparent that he has been a poor, weak sinner. 
Now, strange as it may appear, our excessive drinker 
does not like this. He does not like to be made an 
exhibition of, nor have the peculiar mecral support 
which such people give thrust upon him. He is not 
like an infant learning to walk, that needs support on 
all sides. He is rather like a child that has learned to 
walk and stumbled, but who, having suddenly gained 
his feet of hisown accord, only asks for a few words 
of pleasant congratulation, especially hoping that the 
awkward accident will be forgotten. 

Ob, what a chapter could be written on the mistakes 
that are made by well-meaning people with small 
judgment who try to deal with the excessive drinker ! 
One half seem to insist that he shall be forever raking 
up the past and rehearsing the story of his folly; the 
other half weep and wail over him in such a disheart- 
ening way that the poor fellow begins to think that 
his case must be a terrible one, so difficult of cure that 
he had better give up the attempt to reform. Sensitive 
women, members of his own family perhaps, view 
him with a species of horror that suggests to his mind 
he may have committed the unpardonable siv, and 
that really there is no use in asking for pardon and 
striving to do better. Temperance people, relatives, 
friends, all who are interested in the reformation of 
the class of drinkers to whom I alluded in my first 
article, should remember that these men are fully 
aware of their fault, and that the great majority of 
them wish to correct it. They know they have been 
foolish, wounded their self-respect, and hurt the feel- 
ings of their friends. But they do not believe that 
they are monsters of iniquity, and they do not wish to 
be so treated. They will resent such treatment, and 
plunge deeper into dissipation at the remembrance 
that it was offered them. They want the man or 
woman who would reform them to approach the sub- 
ject in a common-sense way, without cant, and, above 
all, to believe them in two particulars; first, that they 
appreciate their folly and, second, to believe that they 
are willing aad able to try and help themselves. 

The excessive drinker in his efforts to reform must 
take great care of his general health. He must take 
largely of out-door exercise, bathe frequently, and in- 
dulge largely in walking and rowing. This will 
strengthen his nerves, take off superfluous fat, and 
help him wonderfully. If he is a lover of reading, his 
will power will be strengthened by the perusal of the 
works of such writers as Emerson, Thoreau, Carlyle, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, etc. 

To the man who drinks through trouble, either over 
business affairs or unfortunate domestic relations, I 
know not what to say, except that his cure must cer- 
tainly lie in himself. To this class the appeals of 
friends and reformers can be addressed with peculiar 
propriety, but they must be made wisely or they will 
only make matters worse. The man’s pride must be 
touched, and his moral bravery appealed to to meet 
manfully the disappointments that so often come in 
this world in connection with our dealings with money 
and the heart. And if he is a man of some intelligence, 
enjoying pretty good health, I think a sagacious ad- 
viser will be able to convince him that even without 
much money, and the disenchantment of “love's 
young dream,” the old world holds much that is 
sweet, and good, and well worth living wisely for. 

The ‘‘young man” of the day who thinks it 
‘*manly” to take a “cocktail,” or indulge in his 
‘* bitters,” I must leave to his father and friends. Let 
them ask themselves if they are doing their duty by 
their children. Is the home made as pleasant as it 
might be? Is the young fellow supplied with sufficient 
amusement of a healthy character suitable to his age 
and station? Is he indulged too much, and the victim 
of that foolish affection that robs him of his man- 
hood? I fear too often the bad habits of our young 
men can be traced to the way they are brought up, 
rather than any innate depravity in the youth them- 
selves. 

The excessive drinker in his efforts at reform may 
meet with much discouragement. His old cronies will 
laugh at him, the people who may be trying to help 
him may speak to him and of him in such a way as to 
leave the impression that his past will loom up darkly 
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before him during the balance of his days. But if he 
is a thoughtful person, and has not been carried away 
with the scientific babble of modern times, he will find 
all the consolation he wants in the theory of repent- 
ance as laid down in the New Testament. And when 
people will try and make him live in the ugly past 
instead of the beautiful present, he will remind them, 
when reformed, that there is no such past; he sees it 
not; it has all been blotted out; he is living a new life 
and is content and happy. And I think he will have a 
right to suggest the greater joy that abounded over 
the recovery of the lost sheep, ‘than of the ninety and 
nine which went not astray.” 

Finally, the excessive drinker, desirous of reform, 
will bring common sense to bear on his case, and use 
any and every means to make the reform as quick and 
thorough as possible. His friends and fellow men 
will aid him with that hearty, whole-souled Christian 
encouragement that brings no offense to the one they 
are trying to aid. He will not start as a baby, but as 
& man; not as one whose manhood has been blotted 
out, but only eclipsed for the time being; as one to 
whom the help of Heaven is vouchsafed the moment 
he begins to help himeeif. 


AN OLD-TIME INCIDENT WITH A MOD- 
ERN APPLICATION. 


By CuHarves A. Raduonp. 

** What is to become of these children when they have finished 

their school course ?”—([Christian Union, Oct. 12, 155%. 
N 1838-9 the writer of this, then a philanthropic and 
ambitious youth of seventeen summers, was one of 
the early settlers of Grand Rapids, Mich., and was 
teacher of an academy whose growing reputation had 
already attracted pupils from the isolated settlements 
as far eastwardas Yankee Springs. Your Grand Rapids 
readers will have their childhood memories re-awak- 
ened in full fervor as I thus recall for their enjoyment 
the far-away days, when, in the long board shanty on 
what was then Rathbone’s Hill, they spent their first 
Michigan winter, in as glowingly enthusiastic school 
work as ever pervaded the breasts of eighty similar 
youths, with equally wide-reaching and varied experi- 
ences, For in that school were represented the Stod- 
dards of New York; the Higginsons of Boston; the 
Campaus and the Godfroys—wealthy Indian traders ; 
the sons of Rix Robinson, a Puttawotomie chief; and 
others, youths of both sexes, whose families have given 
tone and character to that now beautiful and prosper- 
ous city. In remembering Grand Rapids as it was in 
*38—the scene of the incidents to which I am about to 
allude—I cannot refrain, Mr. Lditor, froia thus recalling 
to your readers in that city these names of her early 
settlers, with those of the Henrys, the Smiths, the 
Nelsons, the Coggeshalls, the Osbornes, the Evanses, the 
Stones, the Bridges, the Lymans, the Pages, the Mar- 
tins, and others, many of whose descendants are now 
among the readers and admirers of The Christian 
Union. 

Those were days when the Grand River shone lumi- 
nous at night with the torches of Ottawas, Chippewas, 
Puttawotomies and Saginaws, who for ages had found 
atthe rapids their famous fishing ground for the bounti- 
fulsturgeon; when blanketed Indians were more nu- 
merous in the village streets than were white men ; 
when the sidewalks and roadways were filled with the 
stumps of lordly oaks that had fallen before the incom- 
ing tide of civilization. Then it was that the whole 
community had so nearly starved in the winter that 
a barrel of rice and some molasses alone remained ; 
while a committee of appointed citizens was dispatched 
to Indiana to purchase a drove of hogs for the relief of 
the imperiled community. Then too it was that the 
noble river itself, as if indignant at the march of civili- 
zation upon her quiet banks, submitted herself to be 
frozen to the bottom of her rapid channel, and leaving 
her ancient boundary rushed headlong through the 
lower street of the settlement, sweeping away vestiges 
of the hated civilization. Then was the famous rescue 
of the pretty Hattie Page from the roof of the only and 
original log-house, which’ but three years before had 
formed the entire village. Those too were the days 
antecedent of all Protestant churches. The Court 
Hiouse, an unfinished frame building about a quarter of 
a mile east of the village center, was the only meeting- 
place. The early Congregationalists had the unstable 
McCoy for missionary pastor, and the fervid Ballard 
for volunteer helper. Then too, were the days of 
Indian annuity payments, when from twelve to fifteen 
hundred Indians would gather together with some 
pomp and circumstance, and much ball-playing and 
whiskey drinking, to receive cheap guns, Mackinaw 
blankets, tobacco, salt, saddles, flour, and a certain 
allowance of silver half-dollars, in extinguishment of 
their acknowledged rights to the broad forests and 
prolific streams which the whites were fast occupying. 

Do any of the present readers of The Christian Union 
now in Grand Rapids remember that old Court House 


—new it then was—with its Congregational church 
meetings, and its Sunday-school choir, whose leader 
was Osborne, whose first flute was A. H. Smith, whose 
second flute was the writer; and around whom bloomed 
and blushed the Hinsdales and other pretty faces? 
Well, it was all along of that choir, and the Indian 
annuity payment, that came the incidents and facts 
which were destined to teach a lesson of Indian edu- 
cational outcome to this generation, after nearly a half 
century of neglect and forgetfulness. 

The time was during the Indian annuity payment in 
the spring of '38, and some twelve hundred or more 
Indians were present. The whole town was overflow- 
ing with them. They had come from all surrounding 
regions. There were Ottawas, Chippewas, Puttawot- 
omies, and some Upper Lake Indians, with ponies, 
squaws, papooses—all blanketed, moccasined, and 
unkempt; in an eminent state of purest savagery. 
None could speak English, or, if they could, they would 
not. With perhaps an exceptional old stove-pipe hat 
upon the head of some ambitious squaw, not a shred 
of their clothing betekened any contact with civilized 
life. During the daytime they would, in little groups, 
saunter around in an orderly enough way, enter the 
stores, gratify by sight and touch their abounding 
curiosity ; spend freely the money they nad received ; 
reserving the night for their drunken orgies and road- 
side debaucherics, the means to which the artful In- 
dian traders liberally contributed. These were their 
harvest seasons, and hidden whiskey abounded. Such 
was the time. 

The scene of the incident wes the counting-room of 
A. H. Smith, Esq., first flute of the aforesaid choir, 
singing for the little Congregational meeting in the 
Court House. First and second flutes were having a 
little preliminary practice for some anthem singing, or 
other special choir service which was to make a glad 
impression. The popular note-book of that day was 
the ‘‘ Boston Handel and Haydn.” During the flute 
practice the music, always a source of delight to young 
Indians, had attracted to the store a large crowd of 
bright youths of both sexes, who in most undisguised 
admiration had given themselves up enthusiastically 
to the enjoyment of the meledy. Not less did they 
admire the instrumeyts, with their bright keys and 
polished surfaces—to/ them exalted wonders. Soon 
arose the desire of g6mparison with their own native 
performers, and runners were dispatched to their camp 
to bring in certain skilled artists of their own tribe, 
with their rude four-holed instruments. These could 
hold their own but feebly against ‘‘General Green’s 
March to Boston” and ‘‘ Bonaparte Crossing the 
Rhine,” with primo, secundo, and flourishes ad Jib. 
The poor natives with their four-holed reeds and elders 
looked downcast and disconsolate. Their pride was 
humbled under a sense of manifest inferiority. In- 
deed, what could a melancholy four-holed reed accom- 
plish in a rivalry with eight silver keys and polished 
ebony? (f course civilization was triumphant. 

But “‘let not him that putteth on his harness boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.” Suddenly springing 
from his despondency, the musical prodigy of his 
tribe called his next friend to his assistance, and as 
plainly as the Chippewa tongue could express it, he 
shouted, ‘‘Hold my nose!” This was responded to 
by his friend clapping a broad thumb upon the artist’s 
sinister nostril; when pressing his flute to the dexter 
nasal orifice, the musical glory of his tribe blew as 
strongly, and played even a fuller note than he had 
aforetime achieved. Could civilization also achieve 
that sublimely artistic result? Could General Greene 
in marching to Boston, and Bonaparte in crossing the 
Rhine, move with accelerated quickstep and stronger 
pulsation if the nose was used as a blower? Manifestly 
never. No, not with two broad thumbs to hold the 
superfluous sinister nostril. Wegaveitup. ‘Tiaw,” 
shouted the Indians; ‘‘ Cor-néshin che-mo-c6-mén ” 
(no good, white man). Civilization was ignominiously 
defeated. Great was Nitchee’s rejoicing. 

But now our own wonder was to be excited far more 
intensely than any display of ours had moved the fifty 
or sixty wild natives around us. We had, ever 
since our advent among them, cultivated the Indian. 
We had for more than a year seen them daily; had 
visited them in their wigwams ; had learned to paddle 
their unstable canoes ; could converse with them ina 
manner in their own language; ‘from early morn to 
dewy eve” had fished with them upon lake and river ; 
and in many other ways successfully cultivated an in- 
timacy, while a few skillful tricks of legerdemain, 
the secret of which they had never been able to fathom, 
had made us quite a favorite with them. But in all 
this time we had never found a blanketed wild Indian 
who would speak English. Great, then, was our sur- 
prise when from the assembled’ crowd of unkempt 
savages a young brave of about twenty-five years, as 
dirty and as unkempt as any of his associates, picked 
up the Boston Handel and Haydn note book, from 
which we had at first been playing, and turned over 


the leaves, as any of his rude companions would have 
done, apparently wrapped ina sort of dazed admira- 
tion, as we supposed, of the fabric and the printing, 
always so mysterious to the superstitious savage. But 
suddenly, with kindling eye and flushing cheek, he 
beckoned from the crowd one of his companions—a 
young man about his own age, and, like himself, a 
thoroughbred savage in appearance—and turning 
pleasantly to us and pointing to the tune indicated, iu 
unexceptionable English said, ‘‘ Will you play ‘St. 
Martin’s,’ if you please ?” which, when I wonderingly 
did, earrying the air with the flute, he taking the tenor 
and his companion the bass, they sang from the book 
the words of the hymn as sweetly and as correctly as 
the best of us of the Court House choir could have 
done; and not only that, but through tune after tune, 
and hymn after hymn, anthems and all, for an hour or 
more, the young savage led the way with a fluency and 
correctness as to both music and words which demon- 
strated no superficial ear-work, but knowledge born 
of much study and intelligent practice; and his com- 
panion was not one whit behind him. 

Here now was a new thing, and of a most surprising 
nature. A full-blooded Puttawotomie, with moccasins, 
leggins, calico shirt, gay cotton head-dress, ringed 
ears, blanket, and, above all, with that indescribable 
Indian odor of blended wood-smoke, fish, and musk- 
rat, and yet with the manners of a gentleman, and the 
accent of a scholar, singing readily by note our most 
elaborate hymn tunes and set pieces; and here, too, 
was au apparently equally accomplished companion, 
but equally dirty and unkempt, and of equally as pure 
Indian blood, accompanying him. Of course there 
must be a history behind it. And as there were yet to 
be two or three days remaining before the camps 
would be broken up, we set ourselves to the work of 
winning the confidence of these wondrous savages, 
and learning their history. And this isin substance 
what they told us : 

Their names were Adoniram Judson and George 
Dana Boardman. They were two of the Indian boys 
(Puttawotomies), selected by the Rev. Isaac McCoy 
from among the pupils of the Carey Mission School, 
then located south of the St. Joseph’s River, ia Michi- 
gan. It wasa part of Mr. McCoy’s plan, as appears 
from his history of the Mission, to fit for enlarged 
usefulness among their countrymen some of his m)st 
bopeful Christian pupils. His own language is simply 
expressive. He says: ‘‘ We were allowed the peculiar 
felicity of church fellowship with a considerable num- 
ber of our Indian pupils; and from among tkem we 
proposed to make a selection of some who appeared 
to possess the most promising talents, whom we would 
endeavor to qualify for superior usefulness.” This 
was in 1826, and Judson and Boardman were two of 
the seven youths who that year entered the Literary 
and Theological Institute (now Madison University) at 
Hamilton, N. Y., to ‘fit themselves for superior use- 
fulness among their own countrymen.” These youths, 
as appears from their record while in college, were 
of unexceptionable character and deportment. As I 
afterwards learned, they became to a degree the pets 
and proteges of the good citizens in and around Ham- 
ilton. All houses were open to their visits. They had 
full companionship with those of their own age in all 
companies and with both sexes. They became largely 
imbued with a devoted missionary spirit, and having 
completed their prescribed course of study, after 
several years’ absence they returned to their destined 
field of labor, ‘‘fitted for superior usefulness among 
their own countrymen.” And now we will let Judson, 
who was the chief speaker, give his owa experience, 
and the substance of hisexplanation of his present con- 
ditions, as in its results applicable to them both. He 
said: ‘‘I went home among my own people full of 
purpose and sanguine expectation. They should have 
schools. They should have churches. They should 
learn mechanics and farming; and have crops, and 
stock, and books, and all the blessings of civilization. 
Our work was before us. We were young and strong 
and patient. What should hinder? So we thought. 
But everything did hinder. Our people did not want 
such things. They turned from us in contempt and 
derision. Our civilized clothing was an unceasing 
cause of their ridicule. Our names, which they made 
ridicvlous by their pronouncing, were a sign that we 
had renounced our parents and our people. We were 
neither Indians nor white men. We were not wanted 
by either. Having no Indian virtues or accomplish- 
ments, we were useless in the woods; and the whites 
did not need us for they were our superiors. Even the 
young girls, when we #pproached them, openly showed 
their contempt. At last we could no longer stand the 
scorn and ridicule which overwhelmed us. We gave 
it up in despair. Our own people fairly drove us away 
from them as useless and disagreeable members of 
their society. We left them, completely cowed and 
disheartened, and returned to the settlements. 

“* Hearing that a teacher was wanted for an academy 
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at Gull Prairie, I presented my credentials of charac- 
ter and scholarship to the trustees, and was appointed 
Principal. Life now opened very brightly before me. 
I had a good school, loved teaching, loved my p&pils ; 
was active in religious meetings; taught the choir and 
singing-school, and every house was open to my visits. 
The whole community seemed to love me, and I was 
happy. Especially was I fond of a bright and beauti- 
ful young lady, one of my best pupils. We went to- 
gether everywhere : to church, singing-school, evening 
parties, social visits. Everywhere she went with me, 
and seemed proud of my devotion. After several 
months I proposed to marry her, and was referred to 
my warm friends, her parents. And this is what they 
said to me: 

‘¢*What, you, an Indian, presume to address our 
daughiter! Our daughter marry an Indian! You are 
crazy. She might as well marry a Negro. You will 
never be anything but an Indian, for all your educa- 
tion. Remember this, and never presume again with 
your attentions. We are your friends, and if you will 
consider it you will see that it must be as we state it. 

‘‘ All that night I did consider it. Crushed to the 
earth in my humiliation, bruised and balf-stunned 
by the cruel scorn which accompanied my rejection, 
I saw clearly that it never could be different. I was 
an Indian, and never could be anything but an Indian, 
God help me. So the next day I resigned my position, 
dismissed my pupils, gave away my broadcloth suit, 
boots and beaver; put on moccasins, leggins, and 
blanket, took to the bush, and sball thus live and die 
among my own people. This was three years ago, 
und for the future I can never be anything else but an 
Indian, as God bas made me.” 

Such is the incident, with its moral. 

A year or two afterward George Dana Boardman 
and Adoniram Judson, moccasined and blanketed, 
went west of the Mississippi with their own people, 
carrying their gentie culture, their fair scholarship, 
their humbled aspirations along with them. 

So we think The Christian Union has well said 

‘*What isto become of these children when they 
have finished their school course? That is now the 
most urgent question in connection with the problem 
of Indian Education.” 

Westview, Va., Oct. 26, 1882. 


WOMAN’S WORK FOR WOMAN. 
By Grace H. 
IL 


AST week we learned some facts about what is 
being done in England and the United States for 
working girls. We also learned that there is much 
more that should and can be done toward elevating 
and helping to make of them true, earnest women. 
We did not, however, find out anything about little 
girls; those who are still studying at home. There is 
much being done for them, and yet not half enough. 
From eight to fourteen a girl’s character is being 
formed ; she is easily influenced for good or evil. Any 
one visiting the reformatories and hospitals would be 
shocked and amazed at finding there so many young 
girls full of evil, and suffering from the effects of sin. 
Girls of this age do not generally work out of their 
homes, and therefore have time to be taught and 
reached. They ought not only to be learning reading, 
writing, arithmetic, etc., but also about the household 
duties, about sewing and cutting out, about their own 
bodies and how to keep these bodies in a healthy state. 
They should be trained in habits of system and 
economy, and above all should be taught to keep 
themselves tidy and clean. Unfortunately, as schools 
are now planned, the girls do not gain these necessary 
things in their school hours. At home the mothers 
do not always know the right way, and, even if they 
do, have not time to properly train their girls. The 
young girls have often to do part of the housework, 
but do they understand airing the beds, properly 
washing the dishes, setting a table squarely and well, 
sweeping out the corners, and the many little things 
which go so far toward making a home bright and 
tidy? A Connecticut lady, Miss E. Huntington, came 
to New York some some years ago, and entered into 
one of the down-town missions. She was troubled 
to find how little the children knew, and was sur- 
prised to learn that the mothers krew but little more. 
One day she was invited to a Kindergarten exhibition, 
and while looking at the little children work was 
struck with the idea that the same plan might be 
adapted to housework. From this thought has grown 
the Kitchen-Garden system, the reputation of whieh is 
world-wide. The plan as described in the last report 
of the Kitchen-Garden Association (which was organ- 
ized to further the interest of the system) is as 
follows : 
“ There are six lessons in the course, each requiring one month’s 
application, These include kindling fires, waiting on the door, bed- 


making, sweeping and dusting, all laundry proeesses—from the prep- 
aration of the tubs to tne delicacies of polishing and folding—ecrub- 


bing, and laying a dinner-tab'e in the due order of courses. In 
connection with this, a pricking lesson teaches, in Kindergarten 
style, the parts of beef and mutton, and tow to cook and cut each. 
Last of all comes the mud pie play. With moulding clay as a eub- 
stitute for dough and pastry, the children knead bread, turn tiny 
rolls, cut out biscuits, and make pies. «ll! the lessons are enlivened 
with appropriate songs.” 

These lessons are taught by means of miniature 
toys, and by them the children are trained to become 
good little servants. They also are fitted to become 
true daughters, and seeds are planted which it is hoped 
will develop and grow until they fill the girl’s mind 
with strong, noble desires. ‘There are not, as yet, any 
regular Kitchen-Garden schools, but the system has 
been taken into various mission and sewing-schools, 
as well as asylums, and taught one or more days dur- 
ing the week. Young ladies act as teachers, and by 
their life and bright ways bring cheer and gladness 
into many a child’s heart. Miss Huntington, the orig- 
inator of the system, says of it: ‘* The name, Kitchen- 
Garden, I know, is odd, and has sometimes been crit- 
icised ; but, after all, it is appropriate to the idea of 
making the homely, every-day necessities of life blos- 
som like a garden. It does not claim to make trained 
servants out of all the children who go through its 
course. This requires line upon line and precept upon 
precept; but the system does teach them much, and 
makes them very happy while they are learning it. 
Many a litile girl who came into the class not knowing 
a gridiron from a stew-pan, or a glass-towel from a 
floor-cloth, has left it a deft-handed little waitress, 
setting and waiting on table, sweeping, dusting, etc, 
so well as to delight me and perfectly astonish the 
people who have taken them with many misgivings. 
I can now see some of these in Christian homes, grow- 
ing up respectable and self-respecting, who but for 
this teaching would be living, as they say, ‘with the 
lady next door ;’ which means with some one suffi- 
ciently well off to grant a bed on the floor in a corner 
of her already crowded room, and a seat at her scanty 
table.” While there are many Kitchen-Garden classes 
now in New York, as well as throughout the country, 
there should be many more. It isto be wished that 
every girl should go through at least two years’ train- 
ing in Kitchen-Garden, and that they should thus be 
trained in housework, system, and cleanliness. Why 
should not many a young lady who feels herself not 
capable of meeting with older girls organize a K. G. 
class? It is such a sweet, helpful way of working for 
the Heavenly Master. 

Miss Huntington has a Normal Class to train those 
desiring to teach the system. After only six short 
lessons a lady would be fitted to teach a class of 
twenty-four little girls. The Occupation materials can 
be obtained at an expense of less than $3 per child. 
The Corresponding Secretary of the Kitchen-Garden 
Association will gladly answer any questions about 
the system. A letter will reach her by addressing it 
to 262 Madison Avenue. New York City. 

The sewing-schools connected with so many of our 
mission churches are dcing good work by training little 
girls to use the needle properly. Girls should know 
how tosew ; and yet they do not take to it naturally, but 
must be trained lovingly and patiently. Sewing to 
many a child is a drudgery, for it is not made inter- 
esting. Try and vary the work; let the pieces to be 
sewed be of bright colors, or let the white patches be 
sewed with red. A clever idea is suggested by Miss 
Kirkwood, in her Sewing Primer, of teaching a child 
stitching ty means of outline pictures : 

Draw a line with a lead pencil on the strip of muslin which has 
been hemmed, and, with the needle threaded with red cotton, show 
her how to stitch along the line. The red cotton will be a novelty, 
and the pencil-mark a new feature; she will be very likely to follow 
it to the end with real pleasure. Draw some straight lines in the 
form of a house, or a barn; make the outlines of a crooked tree by 
the doorway; make a chicken with two or three flowing feathers in 
its tail; make aman with a rake in his hand; above all things, 
make an old lady with a high cap on and a cane in her hand, and you 
will never have trouble to keep the little ones busy. 

They will very cheerfully hem round a equare in the most pains- 
taking manner, they will even struggle patiently with a fell seam 
across it, if at the end you wil! but promise to draw a dear old grand- 
mother with a cap and cane, that they may stitch. 

Singing will greatly brighten the sewing hour, and 
not interfere with the work. Many taking songs will 
be found in the Primer already referred to. Copies 
can be obtained by applying to Miss Kirkwood, 125 
St. Mark’s Place, New York. 

Cooking is a science which can be mastered in part 
by very young girls. How much money can be saved 
by knowirg how to turn small pieces of cold meat into 
a savory stew, by changing scraps of bread into a 
delicious pudding, or by knowing how to buy or cook 
for twenty-five or fifty cents a good dinner for six, con- 
sisting of several dishes. These things can be done, 
and girls should be trained todo them. In Eagland, 
cooking-schools and classes for girls of all ages and 
from all ranks of life are very numerous as well as 
popular. In Boston and several other of our cities 
there are cooking-schools, and in the former place at 
least there are classes for very young girls. They are 
held late in the afternoon, or on Saturday, and it is sur- 


prising how well the girls learn tocook. With what 


pride and delight a child of but ten years took home 
her first loaf of light bread! Again the question is 
asked, Why are there not many such sehools aad 
classes? Why will not ladies recognize the need of 
girls knowing how to cook, and take some pains that 
they should be taught? One lady, whose every hour 
is precious, recognized two years ago this need, and 
each week,during the winter, took herself twelve young 
girls to the New York Cooking-School, and sat with 
them while the teacher trained them in good plain 
cooking. The results are already seen: two of the 
girls are earning good wages as cooks, and the others 
are able to take charge of their mother’s table, and far 
surpass her in making savory good dishes with little 
cost. 

Girls even while young should be guided into a 
high idea of virtue and truth. They should lovingly 
be counseled, and a picture of woman’s true mission 
be held up before them. Some say, ‘‘ This should be 
done by the mothers.” Yes, so it should, if they were 
as we would have them. In their hurried busy life, so 
often burdened with deep poverty, they do not recox- 
nize the temptations and dangers with which their 
girls are surrounded. We who bear the family name 
of the Lord Jesus should study and find out these dan- 
gers, and then pray to the Father for tact and wisdum 
to guide our littie sisters away from the temptations 
into the safety of the Father’s love. Often in our great 
cities children from twelve to fifteen are led away into 
the sin which ruins their girlhood and womanhood. 
Let us gain their love, their confidence, and let us give 
to them what will compensate for what they think is 
pleasure. They want fun and gayety, let them find it 
where we are; where they may be shielded and kept 
from what will harm them. The best of our wit 
and talents will have to be used in this direction, but 
let it be freely given. Let us each strive to guide at 
least one young girl to that which we know would be 
the Heavenly Father’s type of true noble womanhood. 


The Home. 
FAITH’S WING. 


By HANNAH CODDINGTON. 
“LAR in the ether overhead 
Circles a little bird, 
Upon the drowsy summer air 
Its silvery notes are heard. 


Within a green tree's leafy shade 
There hides a tiny nest, 

Incessant chirping cries from it 
Hasten the mother’s quest. 


The song and the complaining, both, 
To us are hidden speech ; 

To God the mystery is all clear— 
The language he gave each. 


Within these eager hearts of ours 
Are songs and cries, unknown, 

Unguessed, save by the loving Heart 
Responsive to each tone. 


He knows! He knows! The blessed thought 
Does wondrous comfort bring ; 

He'll read our tangled lives aright, 
Whether we sob or sing. 


Beyond all doubts and questionings 
The soul takes happy flight, 

And rests on the sweet consciousness 
Of his all-seeing sight. 


And when to every sense is given 
Immortal life, new power, 

We'll read his tender speech aright, 
His love our richest dower. 


THE TEWKY-BORDEN THANKSGIVING. 
By Mary E. C. Wyern. 


L 


O, Mossah No-ah, 
Open de ao-ah, 
Let us come in. 
De do’ is shet, an’ de windows pinned, 
Yo’ is now too late, 
Yo’ can not come in. 


“ De ole ahk she reel, de ole ahk she rock, 
De ole ahk she roll, on de watah’s top. 
I saw de ole ahk, when she make de fus’ staht.” 
RS. VINING knitted her brows and bit her 
lip as the mournful refrain of Aunt Chloe’s 
wailing song floated up to her pleasant sewing-room, 
where she was busily engaged in adjusting some work 
for the village dressmaker, who was filling her annual 
engagement in the family. 
** You can’t seem to get them biases out very fast, 
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can you?” chirped Miss Tewksbury, the dressmaker, 
after!» ng around expectantly in vain. 
* Old abk’s a movin’, 
Mo’nahb, come along wid me, 
Keep de ole ahk a’movin', 
Mo’nah, can’< you come wid me?” 

Mrs. Vining’s lips twitched nervously. 

“No, nor ever will, if Aunt Chloc keeps up that 
Aolorous ditty. Icut to her measure instead yours, 
Nancy, I think. I wonder where thcse black aunties 
get their hideous minors ?” 

“Oa, mamma,” cried Madelaine, who was sitting by 
the open window, her skillful fingers busy over some 
plaits and gathers; ‘‘ how can you call them hideous? 
I think they are the perfection of expression. That 
‘Open de doah’ is full of imploring agony; and that 
‘Yo’ can’t come in,’ makes me shudder, it is so expres- 
sive of pathetic pity and hopeless sorrow. Aunt 
Chloe’s diminished sevenths are like tears of despair.” 

‘*Yes,” answered her mother, with a sigh, ‘‘they 
are—but I wish she would change off on some simple 
melody—‘ Mary had a Little Lamb,’ or even Aunt 
Dely’s ‘Granny will your Dog Bite?’ I could get on 
with the biases better.” 

Mrs. Vining laughed nervously, and handed her pieces 
of satin and velvet to Miss Tewksbury, who looked 
at them slantwise, and then, taking her scissors from 
her side, set herself to straighten the edges of the 
material. 

‘Your hand must be all of a trimble, Mis’ Vining,” 
she said. ‘‘I never see you cut so higgle-de-piggle-dy. 
You'd best leave alone the cuttin’, and jes’ tear off 
them breadths of muslin. Mis’ Peters gets just so 
nervous like, and worked up, whenever she goes to 
cuttin’ out and conjurin’. Now, the harder I hev to 
conjure to git a piece out, the stiddier my hand seems 
to hold.” 

Oh, how is Madge Peters ?” asked Madelaine, rising 
to go to the machine to do some stiching. 

‘* Well, some folks think she’s mending ; but wait till 
the leaves begin to fall. I’ve seen too many consump- 
tives not to know their times. But la! nobody da’st 
say a word to any of ’em. ‘Thcy’re main sure slie’s on 
the mend. Talkin’ bout taking her on to Canada soon 
as the warm weather setin. It passes me to see folks 
so blind.” 


** O, Paradise is deep and wide, 
None can enter but the sanctified,” 
sang Aunt Chloe, and her wailing tones filled all the 
pauses of Miss Tewksbury’s chat and Madelaine’s 
machine. 

‘*Poor Madge,” said Madelaine, with a sigh of pity. 
‘Tt is hard to be shut off so from all life’s pleasures so 
young. And to have to die at seventeen—Oh, it is 
too bad!” 

““Yes ;” said Miss Tewksbury, with a shake of her 
head. ‘‘ And especially for them that’s out of the ark. 
' Madge has never made any profession, and it ain’t to 
be supposed she considers on religious subjects, seein’ 
as the only things thought on in that house is gayety 
and fashion. Mis’ Peters has two dresses a-making 
for Madge—a silk and a chamberry—down to Pipetown, 
and she'll necd a merino shroud before she needs 
either of them garments. There, I do believe I’ve got 
them biases to lay so’s they’ve no need to be pressed. 
Thankful patience !” 

And with this ejaculatory conclusion, Miss Tewks- 
bury pinned her biases together, and settling herself 
in the low rocker began again her interrupted sewing, 
at the same time lifting up her voice, a thin, twanging 
soprano, and singing in a most vigorous manner : 


*“* Where is my wandering boy to-night ?” 


As she ended off the first stanza with a remarkable 
quaver, Mrs. Vining, whose lips had been twitching 
and whose eyes flashing for some moments, interrupted 
the vocalization with an almost sharp voice: 

‘* Well, no doubt the Lord knows where he is, if no 
one else does. And, as for the man or woman who 
wrote that atrocious howl, I declare, I wish an elephant 
had stepped on him or her—that’s all. Don’t sing it 
any more, Nancy, for pity sake. It’s what human nature 
can’tendure. Aunt Chloe was enough, in all conscience, 
but you are one toomany. You'll have to finish this 
sewing as best you may. I sha’n’t be able to help on 
it any longer. I don’t care whether the gown is ever 
done or not. Don’t tag me, Madelaine.” 

And gulping back a sob, the nervous woman tossed 
the sewing material from her and hastily went out of 
the room. 

‘“‘Thankful patience! Did you ever?” ejaculated 
Miss Tewksbury, looking blankly at the closed door 
through which Mrs. Vining had made her exit. ‘‘ Strikes 
me your ma’s gittin’ more ’n more hystericky, Made. 
laine. She’s been nervous as a witch all morning, an’ 
now, mercy to me! how she did snap meup. Whatdo 
you suppose ?” 

“I might have thought of it before, but I never did,” 
said Ma:elaine. ‘‘It’s just three years ago to-day that 
Fred ran away. I suppose mamma bas been thinking of 
him all day, and Aunt Chloe’s songs have worried her. 


She tries to keep up and be cheerful, and most of the 
time she is; but I don’t suppose it’s any wonder that 
now and then she gives up. I think Fred was horrid, 
but she doted on him. Dear me! how much trouble there 
is, and how strangely things do work. Mamma is only 
my step-mother, to be sure, but I’d bite my tongue off 
before I'd say things to her that I’ve heard her own 
sonsay. And I don’t imagine it would break her heart 
entirely if I were to run away and go to sea. as Fred 
did, yet I'd never think of vexing her so.” 

‘* Well, no, bein’’s you're a girl,” said Miss Tewks- 
bury, drily. ‘‘ Most likely if you run away from home 
iv'll be for the purpose of marrying some person your 
folks don’t approve of. But, dear sakes! I wa’n’t no 
more a-thinking of Fred Vining than I was of a turkey 
buzzard, when I piped up that Moody and Sankey. 
Some how ’r other, that always sort o’ took my fancy. 
Mebby ’twas because I ain’t no wanderin’ boy’s mother. 
Ido suppose your ma thought it seemed rather per- 
sonal in me.” 

I don’t think she thought anything,” laughed 
Madelaine; ‘‘ she was just tired and tried and anxious, 
and the music and the words troubled her. You can’t 
be prepared for these nervous people; they come down 
on you unawares.” 

**T should say so,” rejoined Miss Tewksbury. ‘I 
was surprised when your ma uttered such a dreadful 
wish. Hadn’t you best go and see if she don’t want a 
dose of lavender and asafcetida ?” 

*‘Oh no; she hates to be followed up. You heard ber 
tell me not to tag her. She didn’t mean what she said 
about the unlucky song writer—tbough I think myself 
that anyone who writes soul-harrowing verses ought 
to be stepped upon by somebody. She’s crying and 
praying for Fred this minute, I’m certain sure. When 
she wants me she'll call me. She knows where / am, 
whether the knowledge is any comfort to her or not.” 

** Now, Madelaine,” said ihe little dressmaker, eyeing 

the young girl as the sensitive mouth betrayed the 
secret feeling of the heart, ‘‘ your ma sets a sight by 
you—everybody knows that—and she wouldn’t know 
what upon earth to do without you. You no need to 
think that because she riles herself over Fred, that 
wa’n’t never half the worth to her that you’ve been, 
and don’t seem to make no great fuss over you, that 
it’s any sign she don’t think a power of you. Now I 
never thought so great harm of Fred as some folks 
did. S’posen he was fractious. Plenty of men that 
have turned out something worth while were fractious 
and headstrong enough when they were boys. Your 
ma ha’n’t no call, to my mind, to settle down in her 
‘pinion that Fred has gone to the dogs, jes because 
he’s run off on a ship to furrin parts. Tobe sure not 
hearin’ from him is a cross, but, la sakes! my cousin 
Mirandy Foster don’t hear from her husband, the 
Cap’n, in a matter of three years sometimes.” 
‘‘T think mamma is so nervous and worried lately,” 
said Madelaine, ‘‘ because she has heard from Fred. 
You know Maud Enders, who was visiting the Rath- 
buns last month, has friends in Callao. Fred was 
there about a year and a half ago, it seems, and these 
friends of Maud’s saw him and knew where he belong- 
ed, and knew that Maud visited in our place, and they 
wrote of him to her. They suspected he was a run- 
away. Mamma went to seethe Enderses, when she 
heard they had word of Fred. It couldn’t have peen 
a good report they’d had, for mamma never told me 
a word of it; and though she hasn’t seemed like 
herself since Fred went away, she has seemed more 
changed ever since that Enders visit. 1 imagine Fred 
has grown to be like the company he was in. Sailors 
are profane, and they drink and act shamefuliy when- 
ever they are inport.” 

‘* But there’s pious ones even among sailors,” said 
Miss Tewksbury ; ‘‘and your ma has a right to hope 
for the best. P’raps Fred has found one suilor friend 
who don’t swear or drink, and who reads his Bible 
and fears God. I say she has a call to hope so, at the 
least. Now, my religion—— Hark! there’s your 
maa callin’. Run quick. Valerian and hartshorn is 
good, too, if——- Land’s sake! what aclip that girl is. 
Didn’t stay to hear me out. Mis’ Vining’s gota treas- 
ure in her, if she ha’n’t no great in Fred; and he may 
turn out to be a treasure too, though it does seem as if 
it was in a yarthen vessel jes now. There wa’n’t never 
nothin’ so dreadful in Fred. He wa’n’t vicious, Fred 
Vining wa’n’t, though he did use to pester me a pullin’ 
out o’ my hairpins, and a lettin’ all my hair down hel- 
ter-skelter and a callin’ of me Tewky. But la! 
that was jes frolicky capers. He was heady and 
sassy sometimes, and quick to fly off, but-——” 

Here Miss Tewksbury’s monologue was interrupted 
by the return of Madelaine, who brought a message 
from her mother. 

‘* Mamma begs your pardon, Miss Tewksbury, and 
says you must forgive her ill-temper; and she’ll be 
back to help you presently. She has taken valerian 
and stuff, and is lying down now; but she’s very ner- 
yous and has some fever. I wish she wouldn't worry 


about Fred so, What good does it do?” the young 


girl added, as she took her place again at the machine 
and prepared to resume her stitching. 

‘*Everything has some good,” answered Miss Tewks- 
bury, oracularly. ‘‘Even worrying. And your ma’s 
worrying sets me to thinking that we’re commanded to 
speak a word of warnin’ at all times. P*raps your 
ma’ll think it out o’ season; but none the less J fee] 
called upon to speak a word to her now. Why, here 
she comes! Serves my puppose jesas well, seein’s I 
don’t hev to leave my work. There, Mis’ Vining; you 
no need apologize to me; 1 didn’t mean no harm, 
an’ neither did you. But’s long ’s we’re on that resky 
subjeck—the wanderin’ boy—let’s hev it out. All I’ve 
got to say is, remember the promises: ‘ Whatsoever 
ye shall ask, Jelieving, ye shall receive.’ And ‘ accord- 
ing to thy faith be it unto thee.’ Now, I say, Fred 
Vining, nor no other wanderin’ boy, can’t go to wreck 
an’ ruin so long ’s his Christian mother’s faith holds on 
to the promises. As you said yourself, a hit ago, the 
Lord knows where the boy is, and where be is tendin’. 
The same good Lord knows jest how steadfast his 
mother’s heart is set on the Faithful Promises. Cast 
your burden on the Lord, not at him, Mis’ Vining; 
and I’ll warrant you he won’t cast it back. Jest you 
trust Fred to him, and see if he dou’t prove better to 
you than your fears.” 

** Swing low, chariot, low, ob low; 

Swing low, sweet chariot, low.” 
sang Aunt Chloe, filling in Miss Tewksbury’s pauses. 
Mrs. Vining sighed, and the thought of her heart was, 
“Oh, if that chariot would swing low and receive into 
it my sick and wearied soul. And, oh, if I knew it 
would ever swing low enough to take up my poor, lost 
boy !” 

And in a low, sad voice, after a moment, she asked, 
**Did you ever reflect, Nancy, that at this very hour 
the boy may be drinking, and carousing, and swearing 
in some low sailor groggery ?” " 

‘* Let him driak, and carouse, and swear as he may,” 
returned Miss Tewksbury, with a vigorous nod of her 
head, ‘‘ he'll hev to stop off the very minute the Holy 
Spirit of his grace shines in on his soul. Can he go 
so far that the Lord who made him can’t ketch up 
with him? Can he run away from Almighty God as 
he run away from you? No, indeed, Mrs. Vining; 
there’s a limit to everything except the power of God. 
He can save if he will; and he wills to save all 
those who put their trust in him.” 

**The ship may be going down this very minute,” 
said Mrs. Vining, gloomily. 

‘*It may,” cheerfully acquiesced Miss Tewksbury. 
‘‘Tv’s as near heaven by ses as by land. And them 
that are committed to the care of a covenant-keeping 
God, in acovenant that cannot be broken, wiil be at 
no loss fora Saviour. If you’ve trusted your boy to 
his savin’ grace the eleventh hour ’!l hear his cry for 
mercy; and the blessed Saviour ’il hear it, an’ answer 
it as he did the thief on the cross. Let the ship go 
down; none of the Lord’s own ’ll be lost.” 

Mrs. Vining lifted her sorrowful eyes, and looked 
earnestly ia the little dressmaker’s face. 

**T'd give all I’m worth to have such faith as yours, 
Nancy,” she said. ‘‘ But then,” she added, after a 
short pause, “‘you have never had your faith tried ; 
you have no wandering boy at sea; you have not 
known what it is to bave the soul you love better than 
your own in fearful jeopardy, and never to be able to 
spesk face to face.” 

** Don’t—don’t, Mis’ Vining!” said the little dress- 
maker in a faint voice, turning very white, and letting 
the breadths slip from her hands. And as Mrs. Vin- 
ing and Madelaine looked to see what change had 
come over the vigorous little worker, they saw a pale, 
set face, over which tears were streaming. 

“Why, Nancy,” cried Mrs. Vining, ‘‘ what ails you? 
What have I said? Forgive me.” 

Madeline rose hastily, as if to leave the room. But 
Miss Tewksbury signed to her to stay. 

“I never thought to tell it,” she said, drying her 
eyes with the corner of her work apron, and smiling 
up into Mrs. Vining’s face. ‘‘ But mebby it was laid on 
me for this end. If it helps you to put your trust 
where for ten long years I’ve had mine, I donno as I 
grudge you my secret. 

** No—don’t hender me. Jes lemme tell you it all 
right along. I ain’t so handsome as some, and I ain’t 
80 smart as some, nor I ain’t so well-to-do as many— 
but for all that I’ve had my bitters and my sweets with 
the most of ’em. And the sweetest sweet and the bit- 
terest bitter of all my life was one and the same thing: 
my love for Asa Borden, and his love for me. I was 
younger than I be now, 4 matter of ten or ‘leven 
years, and I carried as light a heart in my bosom as 
the prettiest and brightest of them all. And I didn’t 
envy none of them when Asa told me how true he 
loved me, and asked me to be his wife. That was in 
the Fall. We agreed to be married in the spring of the 
year. The wedding day was set for the last day of 
May | 


“T hadn't made no profession of religion then, nor 
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neither had Asa. Along in the winter there was a 
revival begun in our place, and I was among them 
that was first under conviction. Asa "tended all the 
meetings but he never rose for prayers, and when I 
was converted and found peace in believing, and went 
to him with my new hope, I acknowledge it was a 
blow to have him tell me that he hadn’t no objections 
to my holdin’ views, but that he’d rather I wouldn’t 
press ’em onter him, because he thought altogether 
different. We never could agree on religious points, 
he said, and we’d have to agree to disagree. 

‘* Well, of course, I couldn’t let it drop that way. I 
did press the matter, and I begged and I plead. 

‘‘Asa never got mad—he jest laughed it off, and made 
as if it was child’s play; and there wa’n’t no more hold 
to be got onto his conscience, nor his reason neither, 
than if he’d been made of soft sosp, or the white of 
anegg. Well, it troubled me, and the longer we kep’ 
company the more it troubled me. I hed a speli of 
sickness along in February, and I was like to die. 
Asa came to see me reg’iar, and brought me pice bits, 
and was as ’tentive as one could wish, only when I'd 
speak to him of my precious hope, and the dearest 
wish of my heart. Then he’d shake his head, and I 
fancied I’d see his lip curl, and I felt, oh how I felt 
that we were not agreed on the one point that it seemed 
to me that two people who were to be so much to each 
other could not afford to disagree. After I got well I 
made it a subject of prayer, and the more I prayed the 
clearer it seemed to be my duty to speik to Asa. So 
one day I spoke. ‘Asa,’ said I, ‘it’s my wish to hey 
the weddin’ put off until such time as you and | come 
to be of one mind concerning our highest duty. For 
how can two walk together except they be agreed ?’ 

Asa wa’n’t prepared for it, seein’s he was consid’able 
older than J, and naturaliy looked for me to give in to 
him. But duty is duty, an’ it’s like a etiddy, clear 
white tame, that don’t shade off into this color and 
that, but just takes up and consumes every other hue 
and color, and burns them all white in its own clear 
flames. And as I sce my duty so I held to it, an? the 
end of it was that Asa swore a great oath that he 
wouldn’t never see my face again until we could agree. 
And without even a ‘‘ good bye” or another look he 
got up and walked away; and the next I heard of him 
he’d shipped on board a whaler and was gone for a 
three years’ voyage. There ain’t no need of tellin’ 
how I cried or how I prayed. I did both where nobody 
could see or hear, and I tried to serve the Lord with 
thanksgiving and praise; for I hoped he would hear 
my prayer an‘l remember my tears. I didn’t go with 
no Other young man, however. I learned my trade, and 
settled down stiddy to my work, for I had a puppose in 
view. Along in the third year, news came that the 
‘Sally Ann,’ that was the ship he sailed in, was 
wrecked in the Pacific ocean, and that all the crew 
but the captain and second mate and one sailor had 
gone dowu with the ship. These three ha’) great suf- 
ferin’, and came vigh starvin’ before they was picked 
up by a passin’ ship, and kerriedolf aboard. That was 
seven years ago. I have never heard a word of Asa 
since. But I never left off praying for his conversion 
and his return. And all these years that I’ve kerried 
my cross I’ve kerried it out of sight. I’ve tried to re- 
joice in the Lord, and to delight myself in him. He 
knows my heart, and that I did what seemed to be my 
duty. I broke with my best friend for my Master’s 
sake, and I believe that no sacrifice made for his sake 
is ever made in vain. Sol waitin hope. I have his 
promise that he will give me the desire of my heart. 
I haven’t ever spoke of this experience to a livin’ soul 
before, and I shouldn’t now, Mis’ Vining, only that 
iv’s borne upon me that it may be a help to you, and 
we ain’t to keep anything back that belongs to the 
Master. And I’ve faith to believe that your wanderin’ 
boy, and mine too, will never wander so fur that the 
good Lord to whose lovin’ care we trust ’em will fail 
to find ’em and restore ’em.” 

Miss Tewksbury’s eyes were no longer filled with 
tears, but were bright with hope as she looked into the 
faces of her auditors, *‘I thank you very much, 
Nancy,” said Mis. Vining. ‘‘Madelaine and I will 
keep your confidence sacred. You have helped me.” 
It was all she could say. Her heart was too full. 


LETTER-WRITING. 
By A. M. M. 


” ETTER-WRITING is a lost art,” say old folks 

regretfully, remembering the large, elaborately 
folded sheets of a past generation, covered with pages 
of close writing and, it must be confessed, rather 
long-winded effusions; short essays sometimes, or 
sentimental outpourings. Well, it is true that profuse 
periodical literature, cheap postage, and postal cards, 
have completely turned out of doors that style of letter- 
writing, for which a generation overwhelmed with 
printed essays has neither time nor taste. It is only 
here and there that friends who live much in thought, 
and have a good deal of leisure, can to any extent ex- 


change reflections, even about the subjects that interest 
them most. But, as a rule, the best letter-writing— 
at least the letter-writing best for our own circum- 
siances—deals most in what the best journalism most 
avoids; personalities. What we want most in our 
friend’s letter, even the letter of a traveling friend, are 
not descriptions of scenery, though a little of that is very 
good, or information that we can get in guide books 
or encyclopedias, but the little personal matters and 
interests, the touches that brings his daily life before 
us; the little questions that show his interest in ours ; 
the little everyday things that help to knit up the links 
that long absence looses, and keep the old warm affec- 
tion and interest unchanged through long separation. 
Such letters need not be even long, still less long- 
winded. The busiest man can write them, still better 
the busiest woman; and it is often the busiest who can 
put most into the smallest space. We have seen 
letters written on postal cards that told more of the 
writer’s life and heart, more of whata friend really 
cares for, than many a double letter occupying several 
sheets of notepaper, of which the first is taken 
up with apolegies and the last with assurances 
of unchanged affection of which a more prompt reply 
would have been the best evidence. We have seen, 
too, letters written on a single smal! sheet of notepaper, 
that brought the writer’s personnel and individuality 
almost as vividly before his absent friend as a personal 
meeting would have done. 

It is a real loss and misfortune when close friends 
and near relatives, whether from indolence, procras- 
tination, stupidity, or want of heart, deny themselves 
and each other the comfort and solace of frequent 
letters, be they ever so short. Ooe of the chief foes 
of correspondence is procrastination, often self-in- 
dulgent procrastination. It seems too much trouble 
to write a few lines just at the moment when, perhaps, 
something occurs to us that we should like to say and 
that our friend would like to hear. We will wait fora 
more convenient seasun, when we can sit regularly 
down and write a more satisfactory letter, that will do 
us some credit. And this convenient season does not 
arrive for days, or perhaps weeks; and when it does 
arrive, we have forgotten half of what we wanted to 
say, and the other half bas lost its life and freshness, 
and we consume double the time we should have done 
in laboriously concocting a Jetter of the length that we 
think will be expected of us. And in the meantime 
our friend has, perhaps, been vainly longing and 
watching daily for our reply, expecting answers to his 
or her questions, until long waiting and repeated dis- 
appointment have induced comparative indifference, 
aud the letter does not give the pleasure it should have 
done to either giver or receiver. All this would have 
been so different had we just followed our first more 
generous impulse, and written a few lines that would 
not take more than ten or fifteen minutes to write, 
and would have refreshed our friend’s heart by its 
prompt arrival. Second thoughts are not always best. 

It is partly ambition or self-consciousness that causes 
procrastioation in Jetier writting. The people who 
tind letter writing ‘‘a bore” usually find no difficulty 
in talking, but when they must put their words into 
black and white they become wondrously particular, 
and afraid of not doing themselves justice. But the 
liveliest letters are usually those written on the spur 
of the moment, and if you have to toil to be *‘ smart” 
or ‘* witty,” your wit is aitogether likely to ‘‘ smell of 
the lamp.” The best and most welcome letters are 
just talking in black and white. A young student in 
Edinburgh, who afterwards became one of the most 
brilant preachers and popular writers of his day— 
absolutely stuck in his first letter to his sister at home. 
‘*T have nothing to say,” he complained to a senior 
room-mate. ‘‘Then say so,” was the reply. He 
followed the advice, and never stuck in a letter after- 
ward. 

Of course the foregoing remarks refer only to letters 
between intimate friends and near relations. There 
are many letters of courtesy, as well as business, that 
must necessarily be more formal—artificial they need 
never be. Letters that partake of the character 
of afternoon calls must be, by busy people, made 
brief and far between, just enough to prevent 
‘*auld acquaintance’ from absolute demise. But the 
home letter, or the letter to the intimate friend whose 
thoughts lovingly follow your life, should be as fre- 
quent and full of detail as it is possible for you to 
make it. It is the little things especially that are 
wanted in the letter to or from home. The homesick, 
absent one wants the details that brings the home life 
vividly before him—the father, or mother, or sister at 
home wants the warm personal letters that show that 
the heart of the absent one is with them still. Said 
the Principal of a University, looking back to his 
student days: ‘‘They always said they had nothing 
important to tell me, but they woulda’t tell me the un- 
important things which were what I wanted to know— 
which fields were in crop and which were fallow ; 
whether my father had cleared a new piece of land ; 


how the gray colt was doing, and whether the brown 
heifer had a calf.” Lotthe mother fill her letters with 
really home news, and send her son or daughter a 
newspaper to tell the news of the neighborhood. 
Such letters will entwine the boy’s heartstrings more 
closely with the pure, sweet, saving associations of 
home ; they will win a hearing the more readily for 
the few words of motherly counsel at the end, 
and draw out, if anything will, the confidence 
she longs for in return. And let the absent 
son or daugther think nothing too trifling totell to 
those who are interested in everything that concerns 
the absent—trifling though it may seem to others. Let 
absent brothers and sisters keep the fraternal bond 
firmly knit by fu'l and open communication by letter 
when far apart. Sisters, in particular, can almost an- 
nihilate distance by affectionate interchange of experi- 
ences great and small. And to absent friends, longing 
perhaps for the particular sympathy whose presence 
they miss, how refreshing is the warm sympathetic 
letter, telling them that though out of sight they are 
are not out of mind, and mere distance in space 
cannot disturb their friendship! 

As arule, apologies should never be needed. Indeed 
it would be an excellent thing if they could be abso- 
lutely prohibited by some recognized social code of 
laws. Less time would be wasted in manufacturing 
and writing them, and there would be less procrastina- 
tion, perhaps, if there were no possibility of falling 
back upon them. There is more selfish carelessness in 
the matter of remissness in letter-writing than in 
almost anything else. People who would expose them- 
selves to physical suffering, to save those they love 
from that, will cause sensitive minds and hearts the 
far greater suffering that arises from neglect and un- 
gracious silence without any compensation at all. 
They simpiy don’t take the trouble to think how it 
hurts the very hearts on which they most rely. Some- 
time or other, remember, your friend’s familiar hand- 
writing must pass out of your life, or yours out of his. 
Do not leave painful memories of careless neg!ect for 
the time when there is no longer a possibility of mak- 
ing amends. There-is a touching poem of Miss Proc- 
tor’s which tells of a long, weary, hungering for words 
of love withheld till the longing, hungering heart had 
ceased to beat. It ends thus: 

**She needs no more pity, 
But I mourn his fate 

When he hears his letter 
Came a day too late.” 

Do not, if you can help it, let your letters be, in any 
sense, ‘‘a day too late.” 


CLEAR-STARCHING AND IRONING. 
THE FRENCH SYSTEM. 
By MarGcarer Mactseop Brown. 
IL. 
HOT STARCHING. 


N our arriving at the lastitute the following 

Thursday we were told to get all the shirts ready 

at once, and when that was done Mrs. Warrender be- 

gan the lesson. The basins were on the tables as before 
—empty, but neither soap nor borax beside them. 


** To-day we will show how to starch a shirt, which 
must always be done onthe wrong side. Shirts may 
be dressed either by single or by double starchiog, and 
the single starching may either be cold-water starch, 
such as you used for the cullars, or it may be hot. But 
cold-water starch is preferable for any material not 
trausparent like gauzes or laces. The double-dressing 
is really the most economical, and the plan that gives 
most satisfaction to all, and when it is properly done 
there will be no more dread of limp collars and cuffs; 
for, even should the cuffs get wet, the cake formed by 
the soap and borax in the second starching prevents 
the damp from softening the fabric. 

‘*T mix a handful of starch in my basin with just as 
little cold water as will thoroughly moisten it—mixiag 
this time with along spoon. I put in a piece of white 
wax or spermaceti, rather larger than a penny-piece ; 
then I pour boiling water into the basin till the starch 
looks clear (stirring all the time with the spoon, of 
course), and that is all. If you do not happen to have 
white wax at any time, a lump of butter or a bit of 
candle will do very well. 

‘* Now, this starch is rather hot to work wiih in the 
usual way, but I have a basia of cold water beside me, 
so I shall begin at once. 

‘* You must always have the liaen just out of the tub 
—that is, take it out of the water in which it has been 
rinsed, wring it out, and starch before it gets dry. 

‘* Take the shirt ia your left hand, catching it at the 
back of the yoke or saddie ; then, with the right hand, 
gather up the breast of the shirt and the collar (just 
like a fan), but only those parts that are to be starched. 
Hold them tightly in your left hand, and dip them into 
the starch, and see that they are thoroughly soaked in 
it, then wring them with your right hand, But the 
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starch is much too hot yet to touch it with impunity, 
so I first dip my hand into the basin of cold water, 
then quickly wring out the starch, always dipping my 
hand in the cold water before each new turn. 

‘‘ After the starch has been well wrung out of the 
collar and fronts, we must dry-rub them, just as we 
did after the cold-water starching. The cuffs of the 
shirt must be done in the same way. Then you must 
hang up the shirt to dry, but remember always to fold 
in the starched parts, for fear of dust and smuts set- 
tling on them; and hang them in a clean, airy place.” 


We all set to work, but this time every two ladies 
worked together, to save both time and starch, and we 
soon found that learners working separately could 
never have remembered all the little hints so well. 
The icy reserve that had hitherto characterized all 
the pupils at once gave way when each found the 
other as ignorant as herself. I was placed beside a 
delightful lady of about seventy years old, who came 
more from curiosity than any other motive, and because 
she had no other way to occupy her mornings ; but she 
went to work so eagerly and enthusiastically as to 
afford amusement to the whole class. 

When our shirts were all starched and hung up to 
dry, we ironed the cuffs we had brought the previous 
day. These were a little more troublesome than the 
collars, owing to the shapes being more awkward to 
iron. The plain band shape was easy enough, and a 
number of pupils had brought this kind; but Mrs. 
Warrender said for the next Jesson we must bring ail 
the most troublesome-shapeid cuffs we could find, and 
she would explain to us how easily they might be ironed 
once we knew the right way to set about it, and we 
were to remember to get them starched at home first, 
in hot starch, and bring them dried. 

The time passed much more quickly at this lesson 
than it had done at the first, owing, I suppose, to the 
fact that the pupils had begun in real carnest to the 
practical part of the lessons; and we were nota little 
furprised when Mrs. Warrender said, ‘‘ Now, ladies, 
time is up; get out your note-books and I shall give 
you two receipts before you go. The first is, How to 
make blue for rinsing purposes : 

** One ounce oxalic acid, one ounce Prussian bluc. 
Pat these into a large basin, and pour over them five 
quarts of cold water. Let stand for twenty-four 
hours, stirring occasionally, then strain through mus- 
lin and pour into bottles. This isa most satisfactory 
kind of blue for every-day use, as it does not streak the 
linen ; and besides being strong, it is very cheap. 

‘*The second receipt is, How to whiten clothes that 
have been laid aside for a time and have become 
yellow : 

‘* Steep these articles over night in lukewarm water ; 
then wash in good, clean suds; then put them into the 
copper with cold water, into which you have also put 
a few pieces of white soap, and one tablespoonful 
powdered borax; boil for twenty minutes, rinse at 
once, then leave them one night longer in clean, cold 
water, to which add a little powdered borax. 

‘*‘And one word more about cold-water starch. 
What you made at the first lesson you will use all the 
time you are here, for as soon as the starch settles in 
the bottom of the basin the water will be poured off, 
and a piece of paper tied over the basin to keep the 
dust out. You will afterwards, of course, add fresh 
water, borax, and soap, and blue as before, when you 
require to use the starch. ‘his soaked starch will 
keep perfectly well for a month, and should it turn 
sour on the top all you have to do is to pour fresh 
water over it, and so wash off the sourness.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERJENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column. | 

I have been troubled for some time to find a good receipt for 
c¢ffee. Will you please send me a receipt for making good coffee. 

MAUDE M. 

First buy good coffee of the flavor you prefer; we choose 
Java avd Mocha mixed : two-parts Java to one part Mocha. 
If you buy it roasted, buy in small quantities and keep it in 
a clean, closely covered vessel. If you roastit at home, do 
it well. Itisnotto be burned, but evenly browned, and if 
possible in a close vessel, a bail or cylinder, which can be con- 
tinually turned over the fire. Grind it just before using. 
An earthen coffee pot is best if breakage can be avoided. 
We have known a ‘‘ Rockingham tea pot” to be used daily 
for coffee-making a year, with no injury but a loss of part of 
the spout. 

If you can afford it, use an egg, shell and all, each morn- 
ing; if not, half an egg will do, keeping the other half 
covered and in acool place for the next day. Very good 
coffee can be made with other means of settling; even a bit 
of dried salt fish skin an inch square is sometimes cilicient, 
but the egg is best. Mix the egg—shell, yelk, and white—with 
the dry coffee, then add cold water to make it a stiff batter. 
Now pour upon it sufficient boiling water, and let it stand 
where it will *‘come to a boil,” when a half cup of cold 
water must be poured in quickly, and the coffee that adheres 
to the sides of the pot loosened with a spoon. It is well to 
repeat this pouring in of cold water at the moment of boil- 
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ing three times. Then push the pot one side of the fire, and 
let it stand for three or four minutes, when it ehould be clear 
enough to pour off into the pot in which it is carried to the 
table. The quantity used wiil vary with the taste for weuk 
or strong coffee. A heaping tablespoonful of ground coffee 
to each person and ‘one for the pot” is a good allowance. 
If you roast the coffee at home, one or two raw eggs, shell and 
al), stirred into the coffee while itis hot from the oven will 
answer the double purpose of preserving the flavor until 
used and clearing it when made. Many like coffee made 
without boiling, either by filtering as in a French coffee pot, 
or by pouring the boiling water over the coffee as in making 
tea. In any plan these things are to be observed: Ist, have 
good materials, clear water freshly boiled, good coffee freshly 
ground, good milk or cream, and good sugar ; Zod, use only 
the cleanest utensils, thoroughly washed and scalded every 
time uzed, and occasionally cleaned with soda; 3d, make 
quickly. 


Little bags of soft flannel, six or eight inches square, filled 
with wheat bran, are lighter and pleasanter to use in sick- 
ness than these filled with salt. Make three, and keep themin 
one of the shoe pockets on your closet door for use in all the 
little aches the children are heir to, and to keep up the con- 
stant heat on baby’s chest, so important in croup. Our 
babics do better with the dry heat used in this way—after 
thorough oiling—than with fomentations. You can heat tle 
bags in the oven, over the register, on the stove-pipe, or the 
lamp-shade. H. M. W, 

What is the correct pronunciation of ** Forward,” to send by ma'!? 
I have heard some scholarly persons say “forward,” the accent on 
the last syllable. 

Accent the first syllable and speak the second distinctly, 
observing the w. We lately heard a minister in a prominent 
city pulpit pronounce it forrud. If the sermon had not been 
very good, the mispronunciation, occurring several times, 
would have epoiled it for us. 


There is now some outery against cating mushrooms, be- 
cause it is asserted they all contain poison. 80 does the 
potato. Never eat mushrooms raw. They should be well 
wasbed in cold water and then boiled. The water in which 
they were washed and boiled should be thrown away, for it 
contains the deleterious qualities in the mushroom. 


A poultice made of bread, scaked till soft in strong vinc- 
gar, is said todestroy corns. Bind it on at night, ard in tle 
morning th: corn is supposed to be ready to ‘‘come out,” 
but a second, or even a third, application is sometimes nece:s- 
sary. 

Will you please tell me the reason and authority for the changing 
of fhe spelling of clam, the shell-fish, from clam to claim, as it 
is given in Webster’s New School Dictionary ? 

We should think it was a misprint. The word was former!y 
written ‘‘ Clamp.” 


Will ‘‘ Anxious Mother,” whose question was published 
Sept. 14, recall to us her address, that a letter may be for- 
warded to her. 

Does any one know from which of Roseini’s works t}e 
familiar tune ‘‘Manoah" istaken? A cdrrespondent desiris 
to know. 


Mrs. E. G. asks for some rhymes beginning 
** Hands were .nade to be useful.” 


Murv Young Folks. 


HAFIZ. 
THE PORTRAIT OF A CAT. 
By J. F. 


AM sure that if you could see him you would 

agree with mein pronouncing him, calmly and 
dispassionately, the most beautiful cat of your ac- 
quaintance. There he sits opposite me as I write, 
with the most conscious look on his wise cat face. 
He already understands that he is sitting for his por- 
trait. Ihave always felt that Hafiz’s story was worth 
telling. Although his life has not been stirring and 
adventurous, like the lives of some cats, still his career 
has been marked by so much force of character and 
natural intelligence that I think it cannot be uninter- 
esting, at least to a student of cat nature. He was 
given to us in the Centennial year, and let me assure 
you at once that his antecedents are above reproach. 
His mother, Mrs. Peggy, is a thorough, blue-blooded 
aristocrat ; and blood tells in cats asin people, you will 
always find. After much debate we named our new 
kitten after the Meyricks’ cat, in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” 
Hafiz ; and we called him Fizz for short, which seemed 
peculiarly appropriate, since, at that time, he was in a 
continual state of effervescence. I have never seen a 
wilder, more utterly abandoned kitten. His life ap- 
peared to be but one grand scheme of mischief. It was 
amusing no doubt, but it was not improving to the lace 
curtains when he whisked up them and sat on the cor- 
nice to perform his toilette. Neither could we entirely 
approve of his faverite custom of crawling down to 
the very end of the grand piano, under the lid. I have 
not space t% tell of the original and startling tricks 
whereby he tried our patience sorely in the days of his 
kittenhood. It really seemed as if he would never 
finish sowing his wild oats. We would often threaten 
him with the reform echool unless he mended the heed- 


less ways which must have brought about his early 
death had he not really possessed two of the most 
devoted mistresses in the world. 

We quite despaired, at one time, of ever teaching 
Hafiz any manners at all; but ‘‘kittens grow to sober 
cats,” and so to our delight and surprise he gained 
quite an accession of dignity with his first collar, which 
was bought for him when he was six months old. 
From that time he seemed to feel that he was a marked 
cat, and had an influence to exert and a reputation to 
uphold. I had always felt that sooner or later his right 
feeling must come to his rescue. It was quite impos- 
sible that the high-bred instiucts of Mrs. Peggy should 
fail to influence her son. Jf ever a cat had a good 
mother Fizz had—that is certain; and I am happy to 
record the fact that from this time he never lowered 
himself to the level of a cemmon cat. 

Hafiz is very beautiful, and I dare not declare him 
free from vanity—there are weak places in the best of 
us, you know. Hisfur is pure Maltese, without one 
white spot to mar its perfection. His size and weight 
are simply immense, and he has ‘“‘tail enough for a 
comet,” as a gentleman once remarked of him. Indeed 
you have only to look at him to know he is a thorough- 
bred. The pleasantest part of the year to Hafiz are 
the summer months, which he spends at our country 
home. He enjoys the simple out-door life excecdingly, 
and for a day or two previous to our departure he 
spends most of his time sitting on top of the basket 
which forms his private conveyance. I think he is 
afraid that in the excitement he may be overlooked 
and left behind, so he eimply takes matters into his 
own hands. He would not miss going to the country 
for the world, and I feel quite certain in my own mind 
tbat when he falls into those abstracted fits of revery 
by the winter fireside, his fancy is really wandering in 
the green fields and shady woods that surround 
“Cherry Villa.” He is doubtless thinking of the sweet, 
hay-scented old barn, where the mice and the swallows 
live so royally, to contribute to his amusement. I 
presume, too, that he often muses upon the merry 
voices of the robins, as they flit in and out of the old 
cherry-trees, for Hafiz adores ro'jins. Indeed, he loves 
everything about a country life, but as we all must 
have the ‘‘drop of bitter” amidst the brightest ex- 
periences, so Hafiz finds his bitter morsel in the pres- 
ence of our neijighbor’s cat—ponr, inoffensive Nigi- 
line, from the adjoining ‘‘ Nestledown Cottage "! Fizz 
simply despises that cat, and will not allow her on the 
grounds. They begin hostilities immediately upon 
our arrival and many a fierce battle royal ensues, for 
Nigiline cannot, in spite of long experience, compre- 
hend Hafiz’s dislike. Nigiline is forgiving, and is con- 
stantly making little friendly overtures through the 
fence ; they are never accepted, but always punished. 
Last summer Hafiz bit a three-cornered piece out of 
his enemy’s ear, and I was obliged to go over and make 
an humble apology for him. Do not think for a mo- 
ment that lupbold Hafiz in this proud and blood- 
thirsty spirit. I regret it deeply, but after all itis the 
fault of a strong nature intolerant of weakness and 
abjectness. 

Hafiz has never been a society cat, and he particu- 
larly dislikes the frivolous circle which surround us in 
summer, and he shows his displeasure by absenting 
himself from home. We rarely see himatall. He has 
a great aversion for music, especially the banjo, and 
he cannot approve of those who waste their time thus ; 
but when the summer birds are flown, and quiet settles 
down over Cherry Villa, then Hafiz walks in among 
us with a pleasant emile on bis handsome face—of 
course you know cats do smile—he goes from one to 
the other with a stately wave of his tail, and a loud 
purr of satisfaction. ‘‘ Now,” he says, “you will de- 
vote yourselves to sensible amusements and to me.” 
So we take long walks down through the woods, and 
up the green wooded hills, and no dog could be a more 
faithful escort or more delightful companion on such 
occasions than is Hafiz. He loves to explore thicket 
and tree in search of bird or insect, but he never loses 
sight of us, and when we stop to rest in the arbor on 
the bill he sits quietly down upon the bench and 
watches, with grave yellow eyes, the swaying tree tops, 
and the distant sea with its flitting sails. I seldom 
find a friend who can so easily adapt himself to my 
mood, whether gay or silent, as my friend Hafiz does. 
Like ‘‘ old dog Tray, ever faithful,” ‘‘ care cannot drive 
him away,” nor prosperity strengthen his allegiance. 

Hafiz is not a young catany longer. His whiskers 
are beginning to turn gray. We would scorn with 
him, and for him, any artificial means to hide age and 
deceive time ; but still, like the rest of us, he regrets 
his youth and I daresay he longs, at times, to bea 
kitten again, and to feel once more that old, delightful, 
inspiring, crazy ambition to capture his own tail. 
Even now he occasionally ignores his weight of years 
and dignity, and indulges in the maddest revelry. 
The old flame blazes up again brighter than ever; and 
when on these periodical eprees,—I can give them no 
other name—a stranger might think he had spent bis 
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best days in a circus ring, so wildly and flercely does 
he tear around, and so professional are the sommer- 
saults which he turns over the arms of chairs; but 
this fictitious gayety cannot last. The crazy light dies 
out of his yellow eyes, his tail ceases to beat the air, 
and gradually he subsides and sinks back into the quiet, 
dignified, elegant Hafiz ; an ornament to any society, 
and a credit to his race. His tastes are also quite 
literary. He is fond of listening to reading, and many 
a delightful book has he discussed with us; but he 
wishes everything to be perfectly quiet and orderly, 
any noise, or giddy laughter and frivolous comment 
is sure to displease him, and spoil his enjoyment of 
the book. Often, at such times, he will, in a dignified 
manner, leave the room. 

Hafiz attaches great importance to dress. He is 
never so well pleased as when ornamented by a high 
lace ruff reaching up to his ears, finished in front by a 
neat, but not too gaudy, satin bow. Attired in this 
picturesque manner he will sit in the front window 
for hours, a charming spectacle to passers-by. 

There is one point in Hafiz’s character which, as it 
has been severely criticised, I feel that I cannot ignore 
in drawing his portrait. I refer to what some people 
term his ‘‘lack of heart.” I should like to say in jus- 
tification of this charge, that Hafiz is not one of those 
smiling, mamby-pamby cats, usually without one 
grain of character, who purr and rub against the 
skirts of every chance visitor; of whom it may be said, 
They wear their hearts upon their paws. He holds 
himself aloof; he does not take friends on trust. Hafiz, 
indeed, counts his admirers by the score, but I will 
grant that he has won the affections of but a few; but 
those few will unhesitatingly vouch for the warm heart 
which beats, bravely and truly, beneath that proud, 
dignified exterior. 

A lady told me the other day that a common super- 
stition about cats is that they never visibly die, but 
simply disappear from their familiar haunts. The 
fancy pleases me; it shows so much delicacy of feel- 
ing. I am sure that Fizz would never shock our sensi- 
bilities by taking leave of us in any less mysterious 
and poetical fashion. He might have originated the 
idea himself, it is so like him. 

Dear old Hafiz! May the day be far distant that 
obliges you to walk out of our door into the unknown ! 

Be sure many tears will be shed for your departure. 


- There will be a vacant place at the fireside, and a 


vacant place in our hearts as well. It will be a lonely 
evening indeed that does not find you sitting in your 
accustomed seat on the heartli-rug, gazing with wise, 
solemn eyes into the center of the blazing logs, and 
filling the pleasant silences with your loud, contented 
purr, 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


HAT would you think to see a horse wearing 
‘Y ‘spectacles ? It is a far more sensible idea, I’m 
sure, than the blinders they are so often made to wear. 
But what should make a horse near-sighted and wear 
glasses? [lave the oats been so small and so few that 
it has had to strain its eyes to see them? I think that 
cannot be, for this horse, they tell me, was very highly 
prized, and when it began to behave a little badly its 
owner knew there must be something very strange the 
matter with it, for the horse was always a very well- 
behaved horse. Can you make a picture in your 
mind of how that horse looked when, after examina- 
tion, they found what the matter was and put his 
spectacles on? I can; and it makes me laugh. 

I think my nephew Reuben isa ‘‘saw-mill boy,” and 
if so I wish he would explain something I saw in the 
paper to-day. It said somebody had patented an improve- 
ment in dogs, and Ilooked tosee what theimprovement 
was; for, although our Victor does not seem to need 
very much improvement, unless it is to keep his feet 
a little cleaner in muddy weather, we have some friends 
whose dogs need a great deal of improvement, I 
think. Mrs. Christopher would have been glad enough 
to get a patent improvement for Rex when he was with 


them. Did I ever tell you that Mrs. Christopher gave | 


him away, and that he only staid one day in his new 
home and has never been heard of since? Well, 
while I was quite hopeful about finding out some good 
things to be bought for dogs I real on and saw some- 
thing like this: ‘‘The dog is pivoted toa standard,” 
and, ‘‘power is applied to force the dog into the log,” 
and then I saw something about their doing this in 
saw-mills, and I thought if they did such horrible 
things to dogs in saw-mills as to put pivots into them, 
and force them into logs, we ought to give notice 
right away to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Now, Reuben, or some other nephew who 
knows, please explain this thing; for I don’t like to 
think that saw-mill men are so cruel. 

Somebody told me the other day that a wood-cock 
which was shot at and frightened away from its nest— 
I’m happy to say it was not hit—took one of its baby 


birds and flew away with it toa safe place. I suppose 
if the cruel gunner let it alone it came back for the 
other young birds. The little thing was carried be- 
tween the old bird’s feet, pressed close up to its body. 
The burden must have been a heavy one, but the bird, 
although it had to fly slowly, carried it bravely. 

I wonder if any of my boys know what is the oldest 
newspaper in the world; and if any of the girls can 
explain why we have so many meteors and shooting 
stars in November? 


WILLIAMsBURG, Maas., Noy. 18, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would try and answer some of your questions about 
giaes. It is not known wher glass was first discovered. But I have 
read that glass crnamenta have been found on mummies buried three 
thousand years ago. White sand, red-lead, pearlash and seltpeter 
are used in making glase. The manufacture of glase was first at. 
tempted, in this country, in 1740, but did not succeed. It was again 
attempted in 1730; but it was not until the beginning of the present 
century that glase-making waa successful. I go to school now; it 
will close next week. I havea little kitty, its nameis Snoippy. He 
is very cunning. He comes up to my room every morning and gets 
into my bed. Since I wrote yon last I have been away to the s#ca- 
shore. I enjoyed myself very much. We went to Sachem’s Head. 
We road past the old house in Guilford, Conn., which was built in 
1632. I am quile fond of drawing, but have never taken any les- 
eons. J send you a bird that I drew. But I think have written 
you quite a long letter now, so I will cloac. 

Pleage print this letter, if it is good enough. Myra A. H. 


This is good; now, who can find out more about 
glass? I heard some one say lately that they make 
g.ass railroad-ties now, and that they are very strong 
—can that be true? Your bird is very good; much 
better than I could draw. I advise you to take nature 
fora teacher. If you cannot have any other, you can 
surely have her, and she is very good. Select some 
copy she has set you—a tree, a stump—and draw it 
many times, each time trying to remedy some fault 
you have discovered inthe previous copy. My cat 
sends his respects to yours; atleast I think he does, for 
when I called to him just now, and asked him if he 
would, he did not say no. A little while ago he jumped 
up on my desk and began walking about on my papers. 
Could it be he was lookiag for a pen to write Snippy 
a letter ? 


8. CovENTRY, CoNN., Oct. 6, 1892, 
Dear Awnt Patience: 

T am a little girl” thirty-six years old and four children call me 
msmma, but I hope the one whom I address will not think me pre- 
eumine, ** for we all have necd of Patience.” 

Having read with great interest the directions of Polly Aun Thus 
and the several letters about flowers, this thonght came, ** Perhaps 
Aunt Patience would like to hear of your flowers.” For eighteen 
yeare we have lived on a farm, and have found that chickens and 
flowers are not compatible. For although years ago the farmer made 
apen of lath in which to keep the fowls in summer, our neighbor 
has a dog, and every day has come the cry, “ Bruno is in the hen- 
run, the hens are out ;"’ and it would lead to a chase after the hens, 
and a threat from the farmer that he would kill that dog if he ever 
got in the run by breaking the lath again. So our flowers have been 
grown at a cost of many miles travel. 

From James Vick we procured seed and around the pear-trees we 
have beds; the first phlox, eleven varieties, and each one beantifal; 
from this round bed extends one eighteen inches wide, and containing 
Genera! Jacqneminot, La France, Mad. Lawrence, Catharine, Mer- 
mit, President d’Olbecqne, Cramois, Superior, two red, one pink, 
and one yellow tea-roses, between which are planted gladiolas. At 
the extreme end of this is a round bed—the arrangement reminds me 
of a dumb-bell—of mignonette, sweet alyssum, and the handsomest 
petunias we ever saw; and climbing up the tree in its center isa 
gourd which came from no one knows where, but for whose life the 
children plead so earnestly we let it grow, thongh so entirely out of 
place. In a renge with these beds is the third ronnd bed ; trained up 
that tree are balloon vine, then a circle of giadiolae, near the outer 
edge are verbenas. Just east of the kitchen is a barrel filled with 
earth and surrounded with a wall of white stone, in which we grow 
pasturtiums; around our wood-pile is a hedge of prince’s feather, 
while a long bed near the road has been gay with a variety of flowers— 
double daisy, larkepur, petunias, geraniumsa, foliage plants, and bal- 
sams, have been the delight of the children, for they like ‘so many 
kinds.” 

Over in the garden bachelor’s buttons, crimson flax, which flower 
is the one always selected by my eldest daughter to wear when she 
is dressed in white, scabiosas, zinnias, dahlias, and “ mock dahlias’ 
brilliant enongh to suit an :esthetic, have flourished, while over the 
wall the morning-glory has rung her bella. The asters only have been 
a failure; from fifty cents spent for seed not six perfect plants have 
grown. 

In our eitting-room is a table covered with a common while cloth, 
and, since the blossom time began, flowers have been kept there, 
either from those cultivated or from the woods and fields. 

To my eye, flowers set on a colored cloth loose their effect, and 
when one morning last summer the children placed on my table a 
white teacup of indian pipe, a saucer of mitchella vines and blos- 
soms, a vase of calopogen and one of pogonia,a slender-necked 
glass pitcher of buttercups, we could not refrain from saying, ** How 
beautifol !” A. 8. P. 


Now, although the frost has nipped our tender 
plants, itis still pleasant enough in our region to work 
out of doors a little, and after the bulbs are planted 
you may lay out your flower-beds for next year, and 
you see how a little space may be turned to account. 
It always pleases me to find mothers among my nieces, 
because if they keep young enough to join in our 
circle they will be pleasant companions for their own 
children, and so the family will be bound together. 


GrtoucesTeR City, October 11. 
Dar Aunt Patience : 

Will you be my aunt, too? I have seven aunts in New Zealand 
and seven uncles, and grandpapa and grandmamma; but have 
never seen them. Mamma éends them The Christian Union regular, 
I was eight years old Jast Tuesday, and gotadoll’s coach. It was 
the anniversary of mamma’s marriage, and also election day; and 


— 


our pet cat Topsy died that day of old age. I have a sister Annie 
twelve years old. If you would print this in your paper it would be 
a surprise to papa and grandpapa. I send ten cents for the poor 
children who go West. 

ALICE M. 


That was aneventful day, to be sure! Andso many 
relatives in New Zealand ; why, what a wonderful sort 
of a life you have. I found more than ter cents in 
your letter; how did that happen? Do you have won- 
derful pennies that multiply themselves, besides all 
your other strange things ? 


Now I want to have each of you do mea favor. Al- 
though I have kept a careful record of your names and 
addresses, there have been in these three years ancl 
more sO many changes that I find my book is not quite 
accurate. Last Christmas some of you failed to receive 
cards, and some that I sent to the addresses you had 
given were sent back to me by the postmaster. Now 
Iam very desirous to have your addresses perfectly 
correct, and so I want each one of you to write ona 
postal card your full name, your street, nu:aber, town, 
county, and State, and your age; and send ii to me 
as soon as you read this letter. I shall expect a shower 
of postal cards immediately. 


CHARITY'S REPORT 


Sybil and Rueecl] W. ‘ ‘ . 1¢0 
A Mother’ Mite. . 2 
Affectionately, Aunt PaTignee. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 18. 


A word, the mention of which takes me over a wide ranyeo—bioa- 
soming lands, busy industry, wonderful processca of nature and 
art. 

I am reminded of a lofty tree in the South American Andes, and 
of a shrub that growa in almost every part of the United Siates. My 
thoughts embrace ancient ecribes, Greek and Roman artists, a c-ie- 
brated feast, the deceptions of the crne! Heliogabalus, a neefal in- 
vention by a physician of Geneva, a profitable rendezvous in Vienna 
for etndents, and a famouse resort in London for the curious. 

My noun is used, by way of illustration or comparieon, four times 
in the Bible. 

What is my eubject ? 

What my first range of thought 7? 

To what tree do I allude ? 

To what sbru? 

What had the scribes to do with my subject? 

What the Greek and Roman artists? 

What feast do I mean? 

What cruelty of Heliogabalus? 

What and whose was the usefn! invention ? 

What is the rendezvous in Vienna? 

What the resort ia Londo? 

Tell me some other uses for this eubetance. 


Give me the Bible texts. Smith. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 15. 


Gallio. Adopted by Junius Gallio, the rhetorician. Acts xviii., 
12. Seneca—his brother. Cerinth, Proconsul of Achaia, under the 
Emperor Claudius. St. Pauly Fora certain innovation he was ex- 
pelled from the Senate and banished from Italy to Lesbos, then 
bronght back to Rome, and ordered into close confinement in the 
house of a civil magistrate. 


PUZZLES. 


TTour-Glass Puzzle. 


Centrale, read downward, give the name of a fabulona whirlpool. 
1, Letters used as a charm against fevers. 
2. A musician who was followed by rocks and trees, 
3. The moon-goddess. 
4. Artifice. 
5. A letter, 
6. To flow back. 
7. A celebrated serpent. 
S. A Roman god. 
9% Assassin of Agamemnon. 

SQUARE WORD. 


1, Son of Deedalus. 

2. Shelter. 

3. Descent of a Hindoo deity. 

4. Part of the eye. 

5. A planet. 

6. A colorless clase. 


F. A. Pf. 


CROSS- WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in cot, but never in bed ; 
My second is in white, but never in red ; 
My third is in road, but never in lane; 
My fourth is in poison, but never in bane ; 
My fifth is in enn, but never in moon; 
My eixth isin gift, but never in boon ; 
My eeventh is in girl, but never in boy ; 
My eighth is in clad, but neverin joy; 
My ninth is in wedding, but never in feast ; 
My tenth is in brute, but never in beast; 
My eleventh is in pond, but never in lake; 
My twelfth is in pudding, but never m cake ; 
My tbirteenth ia in clock, but never in watch ; 
My fourteenth is in chicken, but never in hatci. 
My whole is a gift 
[ expect to obtain, 
So if you've not guessed it, 


Please try it again. Mas. I. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 2. 
Compound Double Acrostic.— 
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MR. BOYESEN’'S POEMS." 


Mr. Boyesen began his literary career with a style 
whose beauty and resource the most accomplished 
writer of English might well envy. ‘‘Gunnar” has the 
stamp of classic excellence ; its idyllic simplicity, purity 
and freshness, its pervading atmosphere of imagina- 
tion, its kinship with the beautiful forms of nature 
which form its background, won for it immediate and 
wide recognition. So sudden and so thoroughly 
deserved a conquest of public opinion has rarely been 
made by.a young writer, and especially by one who 
had acquired the language in which he wrote. Since 
the publication of ‘‘Gunnar” Mr. Boyesen has been 
held to that high standard of performance which he 
made for himself in his first effort. That one who had 
the more delicate and subtle resources of language so 
readily within his reach, and who possessed so fine a 
quality of imagination, should feel the impulse to seek 
expression through verse as well as through prose is 
not surprising, and accordingly from time to time the 
public have had the opportunity of studying Mr. 
Boyesen as a poet. This dsinty volume in which 
these scattered verses are now collected will be valued 
as presenting Mr. Boyesen’s poctical work in its en- 
tirety, and affording materiai for judgment of his 
poetical gifts. 

That some critics and readers should not find in Mr. 
Boy esen’s verse the unfailing charm of much of his 
prose is not surprising; a man has no rival so danger- 
ous as himself; but no careful reader of this volume 
can lay it down without a cordial recognition of the 
fact that its writer may justly claim the title of poet. 
Mr. Boyesen brought into our literature an element of 
naturalness, freshness, and health, which has not been 
common in recent writing, and these qualities he still 
preserves. If his verses do not display the remarkable 
command of pure English which much of his prose 
discloses, a facile mastery of the forms of verse must 
certainly be granted him. Imagination, fancy, a touch 
of genuine dramatic power, flexibility, and power of 
rapid narration, are characteristic of the poems which 
comprise this volume; they are singularly free from 
affectation and unhealthful sentiment, which are the 
bane of contemporaneous verse, and from those far- 
fetched and psychological allusions which cumber 
the movement of much contemporaneous poetry. 
The most attractive part of the book is that 
devoted to “‘Idyls of Norway.” These have the 
genuine and unfailing charm of entire naturalness 
and fidelity to the life which they describe. The poetry 
and pathos of Norse life are unmistakably 
present, and form a distinctive charm which the 
English reader cannot fail to feel. ‘‘Earl Sigurd’s 
Christmas Eve,” while it portrays the transition from 
the rude poetic thought of early Norway to the finer 
conceptions of Christianity, illustrates also the tran- 
sition from the untrained poetic utterances of popular 
life to the art of the true poet. Altogether thisisa 
delightful book. 


THE STORY OF THE VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPART- 
MENT.? 

N 1787 the Legislature passed an act ‘“‘for the ap- 
| pointment of twenty-four able-bodied men, who 
shall be called the firemen of this city, to work and 
play the fire-engine, and who shall be exempt from 
serving as constables or doing militia duty during their 
continuance as firemen.” Such was the beginning of 
the fire companies of New York. The Volunteer Fire 
D partment was disbanded seventeen years ago, and 
some deeds of the days when engines were dragged to 
fires by men instead of horses, and pumped by hand- 
power instead of steam, are already passing into the 
realm of fable. The volunteer fireman of the city of 
New York was a man who day and night, and without 
pay, was on the alert for an opportunity to imperil his 
life in saving the lives and property of his fellow 
citizens; and the motive of the mass cf men who 
served in this capacity was not to get rid of jury or 
militia duty. Their conduct originated in asecnse of 
public duty, as inthe case of mechanics, for instance, 
who, at an alarm of fire, would throw down their tools 
leave them exposed where they were, and lose half a 
day, oreven a whole day, without remuneration. 

Such was the enthusiasm that prevailed at fires ‘‘in 
tLe olden time,” that in the double lines of firemen 
and citizens, one passing the water up from where it 
was obtained and the other passing down the empty 
buckets, even women were seen working in the good 
cause. ‘‘Alas for the degeneracy of latter years, 


' Idyls of Norway, and Other Poems. By Hjalmar Hjorth Roye- 
rer. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons ) 

2 The Story of the Volunteer Fire Deprrtment of the City of New 
York. By George W. Sheldon, With 145 illustrations, |(New 
York ; Harper & Brothers.) 


when the tinsel and frippery of fashion have driven 
out of use those comfortable and numberless garments, 
familiarly known as ‘linsey woolsey petticoats,’ suffi- 
cient in fabric and quantity to protect from the effect 
of water the female fireman.” The water used in ex- 
tinguishing fires was taken from wells and cisterns, 
or from the river, and the plan of getting it to the place 
of conflagration was to place hand-engines in line 
from the water’s edge, about two hundred feet apart, 
and play from one engine into another till the fire 
was reached ; this line has been known to reach the 
length of a mile and a half. Imagine a line of thirty 
engines, one pumping into the other and working at 
their highest speed, with the pitiful result of one 
little stream of water through a nozzle about seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. 

One of the volunteer firemen says: ‘‘ The pride and 
ambition of each fire company were to be the first to 
reach a fire and the most efticient in putting it out. 
We had as much love for that as we possibly could 
have for arything else ; we would leave our business, 
our dinner, our anything, and rush fcr the engine. The 
night I was getting married there was a fire; I could 
see it, and I wanted to go immediately, but the next 
morning early, before breakfast, there was another fire, 
and I went to that. So you may judge how we liked 
it. We always paid for the painting, repairing, and 
decorating of our engines. I kept an account of my 
expenses in connection with the Fire Department, and 
found that in seven years I had paid in charity, in 
clothing, and in incidentals $3,000.” Some of the 
later firemen may be surprised to know that fifty, sixty, 
or seventy years ago their predecessors were persist- 
ently fined for using improper expressions at fires not 
less than at the regular mectings of the companics. 
One of the by-laws of one company was: ‘‘If any 
member, while on duty or at meetings, shall persist in 
improper conduct, or in using profane or improper 
language, he shall be expelled, provided that two- 
thirds of the members present vote therefor.” And 
again; *‘If any member be found smoking a cigar or 
chewing tobacco in the engine house at any time, he 
shall be fined twenty five cents for every offense.” 
Such a rule must have been difficult to enforce, 
and I believe had existed but a short time when it 
was repealed. Iu the discharge of his duties the fire- 
man was sometimes tempted to use intoxicating 
liquors. Exposed to every kind of disagreeable 
weather, when so tired by dragging the engine as to 
be least fit to resist cold, heat and wet, he might easily 
have succumbed to the desire for alcoholic stimulants, 
and these he was not unaccustomed to provide for 
himself at fires. But about 1800 the office of S:eward 
was established. ‘‘The duty of this officer,” says an 
old fireman, ‘‘ was to supply the men of his company 
with refreshments at fires, but particularly with drink. 
Soon after the machine was ion operation you would 
see him with a small keg slung over his shoulders 
dealing out the ‘old Hollands,’ and ¢ffering at the 
same time a bite of bread-and-cheese. This custom 
grew to be alarming. Sober men, discreet in other 
matters, gave their assent to the necessity of using 
liquor while laboring at fires, and this became so geu- 
erally confirmed, that part of tne ornament of an 
engine was a well-painted keg buckled on the shaft; 
and as soon as work commenced at the fire the 
steward was in great request.” 

The ‘great fire” of New York city commenced 
on Dec. 16, 1835. The firemen had been occupied 
during a large portion of the previous night in sub- 
ducing a serious conflagration, and were less prompt 
than usual in responding tothe alarm. The weather 
was intensely cold, the thermometer reaching several 
degrees below zero; the pumps were frozen and the 
water in the slips was so low that the firemen were 
unable from the docks to reach the water with their 
suction pipes. There was no Croton water system 
in those days; in fact it was nearly seven years after 
this great fire that the Croton water system was intro- 
duced. The engines froze tight if not constantly 
worked, and from this cause many of them were 
rendered useless. Under these circumstances the fire 
gained headway with astonishing rapidity, and in a 
few hours the flames destroyed almost the entire busi- 
ness portion of the city; about thirteen acres and 
nearly seven hundred buildings. ‘I'he destruction of 
property was enormous, but it taught the city a lesson; 
namely, to build on wider streets. 

The anecdotes and incidents of this fire are numer- 
ous. Such was the violence of the gale that burning 
embers were carried across the East Riverto Brooklyn, 
and set fire toa house. Great prices were offered and 
given for help in removing goods; one merchant is said 
purchased a horse and cart on the spot for five hundred 
dollars, with which he succeeded iu saving his stock. 
At one time turpentine, which took fire on the wharf, 
ran down into the water and floated off, making a 
blazing sea many hundred yards square. In the morn- 
ing fragments of burnt books were found on Long 
Island; one of them was a charred leaf from the Bible 
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containing the 64th chapter of Isaiah. Very little of 
the leaf was legible except the eleventh verse of that 
chapter, which reads, ‘‘Our holy and our beautiful 
house, where our fathers praised thee, is burned 
up with fire; and all our pleasant things are laid 
waste.” 

In Barnum’s old Museum, on the present site of the 
‘‘Herald” office, some firemen once appeared as 
actors in a play entitled ‘‘ The Patriots of '76.” Bar- 
num’s manager had observed that the ‘‘ Lady Wash- 
ington Light Guards,” a target company composed of 
members of Engine Company No. 40, marched with 
considerable precision, having been drilled industri- 
ously. ‘‘ Why not get them to perform some of their 
evolutions in our new military play?” he thought. 
The idea was not distasteful to the men of the engine 
company, and they agreed to accept the proposal and 
turn over the proceeds of the engagement to some of 
their number who were out of work. In due time they 
appeared on the stage of the ‘‘ Lecture Room”’ of the 
Museum, some dressed as Hessians and Continentals, 
others as Indians, and one as ‘ Moll” Pitcher, the 
famous heroine of Revolutionary days; but while in 
the midst of a most exciting act the Oity Hall bell 
sounded an alarm of fire. ‘‘ Boys,” cried their fore- 
man, who was acting with them, ‘‘ boys, there’s a fire 
in the Seventh District!" The words had scarcely es- 
caped his lips when hi; thirty comrades bolted from 
the stage, rushed up Broadway for their engine, and 
soon returned with it—the most extraordinary looking 
fire company ever seen in the streets of a civilized or 
uncivilized community, ‘‘ Moll” Pitcher at the head 
of the rope, and a live Indian brandishing a foreman’s 
trumpet. Oa reaching the fire, followed by a motley and 
jeering cruwd, they applied themselves earnestly to the 
brakes, while the manager in the Museum was en- 
deavoring to explain to his audience the cause of his 
sudden dilemma. 

In 1865 the Volunteer Fire Department was dis- 
banded and the present Paid Fire Department was or- 
ganized in its stead. The increase of the city, the in- 
troduction of steam fire-engines,-the growth of a rowdy 
element through immigration, from which a crowd of 
hangers-on was constantly re-enforced, and a tendency 
to convert the engine houses into political and social 
centers, combined to make this action necessary. It 
was a step forward, and has given New York city the 
fiaest Fire Department io the world. But the old Volun- 
teer Fire Department was a notable aud noble organiza- . 
tion, well worthy of the handsome tribute to its mem- 
ory : fforded by the volume from which we have taken 
these incidents; a handsomely illustrated octavo of 575 
pages, abounding with illustrations of both the tragic 
and the humorous side of a fireman’s life, and a valu- 
able and entertaining contribution to the romance of 
history. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Decidedly the handsomest art publication which has 
yet appeared this season is /iours With Art and 
Artists ;"' the letter press by G. W. Sheldon, whose 
** American Puinters” will be remembered as one of 
the excellent works of u furmer season. This impcrial 
quarto has received the best work of the priater and 
the binder. Its largeclear type, its heavy, tinted paper, 
and its broad margins, give it that air of clegance 
which belongs to the first society of books. The illus- 
trations represent at their best a large number of the 
most eminent artists of the time, including Bouguereau, 
Dore, Fortuny, Corot, Millet, Gerome, Meissonier, 
Zamacois, Boughton, Millais, Swain Gifford, Quartley, 
Moran, and many others whose names are hardly less 
prominent. The twelve steel engravings and the 
eighty-nine illustrations on wood, many of them full- 
page, reproduce between the covers of a single volume 
much of the most characteristic work of modern art. 
The steel engravings are notably strong, and are 
among the best specimens of this delightful art which 
have recently been given to the public. The frontis- 
piece, ‘‘ Watch and Wait,” (Bouguereau) is remarka- 
ble for its combination of clearness and delicacy, 
while such illustrations as the ‘‘ Primrose Gatherers,” 
by Foster, disclose the resources of the engraver in 
the presentation of landscape. Tae wood engravings 
are of unequal merit, but many of them will take bigh 
rank. The letter-press is carefully done and serves as 
an excellent commentary on the illustrations. The vol- 
ume is altogether a choice one, and will be a favorite 
with a public whose tate for the best art-work is being 
constantly educated to a higher standard by such 
books as this. . 

A new and handsome edition of New England By- 
Gones’? would find its justification, if it needed any, 
in the intrinsic excellence of the work and in the un- 
usual interest which it excited at the time of its first 
appearance. It is a book of unusual charm, full of 


' Hours with Art and Artists, By G. W. Sheldon, (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) 

2 New England By-Gornes By E. Wl. Arr. Introduction by Gai 
Hamilton, (Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co.) 
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fine bits of description, tender touches of sentiment, 
and it recalls scenes and a manner of life which are 
still very dear to living men and women, and which 
have an unfailing charm to the imagination. That the 
old New England life was in some aspects hard and 
uppoetic goes without saying, but they are very care- 
less observers who have not discovered in it much that 
was poetic and attractive. The author of ‘‘ New Eng- 
jand By-Gones” possessed very many of the literary 
gifts necessary to the successful reproduction of a 
fading society and life, and her work was immediately 
recognized as both genuine in its spirit and artistic in 
its treatment. The publishers have done well to issue 
it in a form worthy of its literary qualities, and to em- 
bellish it with numerous and choice illustrations. In 
this respect the volume, although not as pretentious 
as some of the other Holiday Books, must take its rank 
with the very best. The illustrations, by a large com- 
pany of artists, including Smillie, Smedley, Pyle, and 
Appleton Brown, are not only beautiful specimens of 
altistic work, but are thoroughly characteristic and 
interpretative of the very spirit of old New Eogland 
life. Altogether this is a volume which people will 
not only admire as a genuincly beautiful book, but 
which very many will love for the memories which it 
stirs and the associations it re-awakens into life. 
There is a characteristic introduction by Gail Hamil- 
ton. 

The Holiday Books increase each year in clegance of 
appearance and in artistic worth, and those of the 
present season exceed any of previous years. While 
this is true of the larger part, there are some, that, like 
a certain element in society which hopes to screen a 
multitude of inherent defects behind a fine establish- 
ment and rich apparel, appear to atone for meager 
contents by putting ona magnificent cover. This is 
partly true of the handsome volume, 7'he Artist’s Year", 
the title and covers of which arouse an admiration and 
an interest which meet with disappointment on fur- 
ther inspection. Not that the pictures are bad in 
themselves; but they are, so to speak, too loudly ad- 
vertised by the rich boards that hold them together. 
As reproductions of the crayon and pen-and-ink work 
of some of our best artists, the pictures are good; but 
they are sketchy in appearance, and would not impress 
an ordinary observer as equal in artistic worth and 
finish to the monthly installments of wood engravings 
in the ‘‘Century ",and ‘‘ Harper’s” magazines. The best 
of them are the January of Arthur Quarticy, the Nov- 
ember of G. W. Smillie, and the October of R. Swain 
Gifford. Mr. H. Bolton Jones’s July must have been 
sketched in Labrador, or some northern clime where 
the leaves fall early and the trees are ba:e. T. Moran’s 
September isa good reproduction of a pen-and-ink 
sketch; but, while excel'ent as a sketch, it, with the 
others, fails to come up to the standard assumed for 
them as distinctly valuable pictures. The poems ac- 
companying each picture form a good basis for the 
artist’s thought, and are taken from a variety of sources. 

The Post and the Children * is a profusely illustrated 
quarto of more than two hundred pages, in which 
readers of ‘‘ Wide-Awake” will find preserved much 
of the best verse, and of the most effective and 
characteristic illustrations of that popular children’s 
magazine. There is of course great variety in the 
style and quality of these poems, as well as in the 
excellence of the illustrations. Wherg so much, how- 
ever, has been gathered it is safe to say that there is a 
great deal worthy of permanent preservation, an“ the 
brightness, vivacity and poetic charm of much of the 
verse which fills this volume will make it quite as in- 
teresting to older as to the younger readers. 

The Changing Year® isasort of calendar of the 
twelve months as they have recorded themselves in 
poetry and in art. It is profusely illustrated, and 
some of the illustrations are of excellent quality, al. 
though in point of finish most of them fall far behind 
the wood engraving of this country. The work is 
better in intention than in execution, and the illustra- 
tions are too many to produce the best artistic effect; 
many of them and much of the verse are hopelessly 
commonplace, but there is a residuum of solid worth. 

Several additions have been made during the last 
week to the list of small illustrated quartos which 
always appear at the holiday season; none of them is 
remarkable for originality or special power in the illus- 
tration, but all are fairly good. The Old Oaken Bucket + 
is well interpreted by Miss L. B. Humphrey in a series 
of rather sketchy but quite effective cuts.——The same 
illustrator has given more care with perhaps less suc- 
cess to the illustration of Tennyson’s famous Ring Out, 


1 The Artist's Year. By Margaret P. Janes, (New York: White 
& Stokes.) 

2 The Poet and the Children. Carefully selected Poems from the 
Works of the Best and Most Popular Writers for Children. Edited 
by Matthew Henry Lothrop. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 

5 The Changing Year. Being Poems and Pictures of Life and 
ature. (New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 

* The Oid Oaken Bucket. Drawings by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
(Boston : D. Lothrop & Co.) 


Wild Bells. This poem, which affords scope for a very 
high pictorial power, hardly has justice done it in the 
conventional treatment which Miss Humphrey has 
given it.——Some satisfactory illustrations are to be 
found in Frances Ridley Havergal’s Bells Across the 
Snow,*? a poem of no great poetic merit but ful’ of the 
Christmas spirit. Ihe first two illustrations are decid- 
cdly the best in the work; the last two are failures. 
The volume as a whole, however, is attractive.——In 
Wild Flowers and Where They Grow,® Amanda B. Harris 
displays a knowledge of nature which has often af- 
forded entertainment and pleasure to the numerous 
readers, young and old, of ‘‘ Wide Awake.” In this 
pretty book her natural feeling for wild flowers 
and her delightful manner of writing about them are 
well exhibited, and Miss Humphrey’s work ap- 
pears at its best. It is natural, sympathetic, and 
at times very delicate. Writer and artist have 
combined with their subject and the publisher 
to make a very dainty and attractive volume. 
——Like all the best poems of T. Buchanan Read, 
Christine’ is full of possibilities for the illustrator. This 
story of an artist and his unknown model has all the 
charm which one living in the delightful scenery 
which it describes—himseif both artist and poet— 
could give to a work which appealed to both sides of 
his nature. It is a very graceful piece of verse, which 
tells an unusual story with exquisite delicacy and 
purity. Mr. Dielman has succeeded in illustrating it 
in a very effective and satisfactory manner.—— 7'he 
Romaunt of Lady Helen Clyde,’ has for its theme the 
old story of love, and is a graceful narrative poem 
without any strikins qualities. The verse is smooth, 
and the story runs quietly and pleasantly along to the 
end. The less said about the illustrations the better ; 
they do very inadequate justice to the poem. 


My Portfclio; A Collection of Essays. By Austin Phelps, 
D.D., late Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) One who has en- 
riched our Christian literature with his eolid and systematic 
work gives us here a miscellany of thirty-one papers on 
various subjects. The articles vary in length and in the in- 
terest of their themes; but all gain interest through the 
bright thought, the earnest spirit, and the clear and forcible 
style of the honored author. On some poimts nowin con- 
troversy, Prof. Phelps appears here as a reasoned conserva- 
tive, which, indeed, is the well-known character’of his mind. 
The coneervative who reasons, however, can never be quite 
couservative; he will be found conceding the necessity of 
one or another modification, while insisting that it can be 
developed without any noticeable break from the venerated 
forms. This is illustrated in the two articles on ** The Rights 
of Believers in Ancient Creeds.” ‘‘ The Debt of the Nation to 
New England,” is strongly and interestingly argued. Itisa 
comfort to find one, who for many years has heard more ser- 
mons than he has preached, plead for long sermons; this 
must be 4 reasoned and gracious conservatiem; it is not 
according to the natural man. ‘‘The Calvinistic Theory 
of Preaching” defends and exalts what is now decried. 
‘‘Congregationalism and Presbyterianism” pleads for a union; 
this has been attempted, and found to be a union in Presby- 
terianism. ‘A Vacation with Dr. Bushnell” shows a pity 
which, though Christian, we think Dr. Bushnell could bet- 
ter afford to r.ceive than Prof. Phelps to give. ‘“ Prayer” 
is inspiringly and edifyingly discussed in three articles, in- 
volving a philosophy which is not now favored in the church, 
but for whose duy we look. On such themes of deep Chris- 
tian life, this author is at his best—and we know none bet- 
ter than his best. Oa the great Woman Question he, of 
courre, sides strougly with wowan—sgainst woman suffrage. 
** Spiritualism” he would bave the pulpit handle, because 
and as the Bible presents it, whether the philosophy of the 
times give leave or not. The book is interesting, and will 
have welcome from the Christian public. 


Diseases of Memory. An Essay in the Positive Pyschology. 
By Th. Ribot. ‘Translated from the French by William 
Huntington Smith. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Like 
many of the other books in the International Scientific Series, 
this one is much better in its facts than in its philosophy. 
The facts concerning diseased memories are that ‘‘in 
cases of general dissolution of the memory, loss of recollec- 
tions follows an invariable path : recent events, ideas in gen- 
eral, feelings and acts.” In cases of the recovery of memory 
** recollections return in an inverse order to that in which 
they disappear.’ The main part of the book is an interesting 
collection of the facts, both old and new, which ge to prove 
this law. Not content with the humble role of a man 
of science, our auther aspires to be a philosopher, and 
attempts to solve the mystery of conscious existence. He 
even ventures dogmatically toailirm that the mind is nota 
distinct entity (p.107). Ilethinks that he has made the matter 
clear by saying that the ‘‘ ego subjectively considered consists 
of asum of conscious states.” If we ask what these are 
states of, our author does not give a satisfactory reply. He 
speaks of memory as ‘‘a biological fact. A rich and exten- 


1 Ring Out, Wild Bella. By Alfred Tennyson, with Illustrations 
from designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. (B ston: Lee & Shepard.) 

2 Bells Acrossthe Snow, By Francesa Ridley Havergal. Lillustra- 
trated. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

3 Wild Flowers and Where They Grow. By Amanda B. Harris. 
Sixty Illustrations by Miss L. B. Humphrey, (Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co.) 

4 Christine. By 7. Buchanan Read. Illustrated by Frederick 
Dielman. (Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott & Co.) 

5 The Romaunt of Lady Helen Clyde, By Abram Lent Smith, 
(New York; Charles T. Dillingham.) 


sive memory is not a collection of impressions, but an accu- 
mulation of dynamical associations, very stable, and very 
responsive to proper stimuli.” We do not see that his theory 
has any special philosophical advantage over the other 
forms of materialism which our author discards. An Ego is 
as much demanded to interpret processes of nutrition which 
present the past to the mind as to discover the impressions 
supposed, on the old theory, to be left upon some attenuated 
form of matter. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The daintiest book of the season is Kate Greenaway's 
Almanac for 1883, issued by George Routledge & Sons. 

—Walter Besant is writing a new novel with the title of 
‘* Allin a Garden Greea.”’ It will appear in ‘*Good Words’ 
next year. 

—Harper & Bros. have added to their edition of Shake- 
speare, edited by Mr. Rolfe, ‘* King Henry the Sixth,” in 
three volumes. 

—Harper & Bros. have published Blackmore’s power- 
ful story *‘ Lorna Doone” in their two column edition of the 
Franklin Square Library. 

—John Addington Symonds, whose “ Studies of the Greek 
Poets” are well known, is now engaged in a colleciion of 
** Studies of the Elizabethan Dramatists.” 

—F. Anstey'’s ‘‘ Vice Versa; or a Lesson to Fathers,” has 
gone into an eleventh edition in London. D, Appleton & Co. 
have made a success with it ou this side the ocean. 

—‘* The Hub,” issued by the Hub Pwhlishiug Co., is are- 
markably flne specimen of printing. Mr. George Houghton 
makes it about the be st trade journal in the country. 

A new magazine fur the republication of the best foreign 
periodical literature is to be brought out im Buffalo next 
mouth. Itis to be called ‘‘‘The Modern Age,” and is to he 
sold at 15 cents a copy. 

—Mies Rose Kingsley, daughter of the late Charles Kings- 
ley, will contribute several articles to ‘‘ Wide Awake” during 
the coming year. An especially interesting one is entitled 
‘*Our Dogs at Eversley.” Another is one on the * Washing- 
tons in England.” 

—D. Appleton & Co. will publish this season four volames 
of the *‘ Life and Works of William Cullen Bryant,” a work 
to be completed in six volumes. The present publication 
will embrace a biography in two volumes and the poetical 
works in two volumes. 

—E.ward Eggleston has spared time enough from his 
‘*History of Life in the American Colonies” to write an 
article, in ‘‘The Critic’ of November 18, introducing to 
notice a new American poet—a farmer neighbor of his in the 
upper part of New York State. 

—W.A. Wild & Co. have issued the well-known commen- 
tary of the Rev. F. N. aod M. A. Peloubet on the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1883. These commentaries are carefully 
prepared, and are very useful in presenting in brief compass 
a large amount of information illustrative of each lesson. 

—Charles Scribner & Sons have issued Volume V. of the 
‘* International Revised Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment.” This volume is devoted to the Book of Acts, and is a 
timely publication in view of the approaching study of that 
book in the International course of Sunday-school lessons. 

— Estes & Lauriat have published Miss Parioa’s ‘‘ New Cook 
Book and Marketing Guide.” Miss Parloa has long ago 
proved herself a very competent guide in these matters, aod 
this book will probably find wide acceptance with house- 
keepers. The writer has recently opened a cooking-schocl 
at No. 222 East Seventeenth street. 

—** Littell’s Living Age” long ayo made a place for itself 
which it still fills with acceptance to a large circle of read- 
ers. It furnishes each week a choice selection from the best 
foreign magazines and reviews, and ia thus able to give, for 
a very small amount of money, a very large amount of the 
best current literature in the’'Enoglish tongue. Littell & Co, 
Boston, publisiers. 

—It would be difficult to imagine a more dainty and wholly 
satisfactory style of book than that in which D. Appleton & 
Co. are now issuing the works of Shakespeare. The first 
volume, containing the ‘‘The Tempest,” ‘‘Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
‘* Measare for Measure,” bas made its appearance in antique 
parchment. The type isso clear and the printing so excel- 
lent that the pageis as pleasant and a3 easy for the eye as many 
books of much larger size and type. Altogether this edition 
when completed, ia twelve volumes, must take rank with the 
very choicest editions of the great dramatist. 

—The mst distinguished literary meu in Great Britain, 
says the *‘ Tribune,” are on the Liberal side in politics. The 
liat includes Froude, Kinglake, Lecky, Freeman, Herbert 
Spencer, Trollope, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Oliphant, 
Leslie Stephen, Trevelyan, Hayward, Jowett, Reeve, Hughes, 
Rawlinson, Layard, Ferguson, Spottiswoode (P. 38), 
Lubbock, Owen, Tyndail, Huxley, Grove, Henry Smith, 
Goldwin Smith, Gavan Duffy, Grant Duff, Cartwright, Bain, 
Tulloch, Torrens, F. Harrisoo, Harcourt, Brodrick, Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice, Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), Lord Dafferin, Lord 
Houghton, the Duke of Argyll, Gladstone. 

—The London correspondent of ‘* The Tribune” reported 
by cable Professor Tyndall’s wish, expressed at the uriveiling 
of the Carlyle statue, that a memorial might be erected to 
Emerson in London. The Englishman couched his wish in 
terms peculiarly reverent and appreciative. He spoke of 
Emerson as ‘the loftiest, purest, and most penetrating 
spirit that ever shone in American literature.” Professor 
Tyndall declared himself confident that when all the tem- 
porary dust of misjudgment and misapprehension regardin ¢ 
Carlyle shall have passed away, his massive figure will stand 
out erect and clear ; and in glancing at the leading attributes 
of his character said that Carlyle’s defects—if euch there 
were—-could only have reference to the distribution of his 
sympathy, not to its amount; his pity was vast, and only 
his division of it between black and white could be calle 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


—The planets Saturn and Jupiter will be favorable objects 
for evening study during the present month. Saturn’s rings 
. may be seen with small telescopes. 

—The astronomical event of chief interest for the year 1883 
will be the total eclipse of the sun. It is predicted for the 
6th of May. 

—#114,000 have been expended this year for the buildings 
‘of the Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamilton, in California. 

—Professor Newcomb, U. 8. N., has charge of the Ameri- 
can transit of Venus party, to be stationed at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

—A recent number of the ‘‘ Sanitary Engineer” contains 
an article on Sewer Gas, taking issue with the article of Dr. 
F. H. Hamilton in the November “‘ Popular Science Month- 
hy” on the same subject. Dr. Hamilton says that sewer gas 
cannot be excluded by water traps and plumbing, and the 
‘Sanitary Engineer” says that it can. Which knows best ; 
and who should decide ? 

—A young artist, F. Childs Hassa, exhibited some water- 
colors at the recent Institute Fair in Boston that attracted 
‘80 much attention and favorable comment that Mesers. Will- 
iams and Everett are preparing to exhibit a collection of his 
water-colors, which are mostly scenes about Nantucket, 
where Mr. Hassa has passed the summer. 

—Sargent’s ‘‘E] Jaleo,” recently described in these col- 
umns, is now in Boston, at the gallery of Williams and 
Everett. 

—Mr. Francis Seymour Haden is now the lion of art circles 
in New York, where he has but lately arrived from England. 
He has brought with him some of his famous etchings; and 
at a reception given to Mr. Haden last week by the Lotus 
Club they were on exhibition, and excited great admiration 
and praise. 

—The ‘ Sidereal Messenger "’ for November, conducted by 
Mr. William W. Payne of Carleton Cullege Observatory, 
Northfield, Minn., contains an interesting article on ‘‘ Comet 
Creels ” by Professor Hastings, of Johns Hopkins University ; 
a discussion of ‘‘ Drifting Meteor Trains” by E. E. Barnard; 
un article on ‘‘ Standard Time” by the late Admiral Rogers ; 
an account of the preparation for the ‘‘ Transit of Venus” 
by Professor Frisby, of Washington ; an interesting abstract 
from a German treatise on the ‘‘ Unification of Time Through- 
out the World,” and ‘‘ Observations of Comet ‘ B,’ 1882, at 
Princeton.” In addition are fourteen pages of editorial 
comment, full of interesting information of a popular char- 
acter, while the leading articles will satisfy those scholars 
who have made deeper researches into the topics under dis- 
eussion. It seems to us to deserve a better cover than the 
thin paper leaves in which it now appears. 

—A project is on foot abroad to exhibit a collection of 
pictures illustrative of English cathedrals. 

—Rossini was wont to say that he took Beethoven twice in 
the week, Haydn four times, and Mozart every day. A good 
diet surely, and by no means vegetarian. 

—Dr. Damrosch will begin his first Western tour in Cin- 
cinnati on Noy. 21, with a symphony orchestra of fifty per- 
formers, selected from the best musicians of the metropolis. 
After Cincinnati, he will give concerts in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Louisville, Cleveland, and in Hamilton and Toronto, 
Canada. The prima donna of the tour will be Mile. Mar- 
tinez. 

—Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred,” with Selmmann’s music, has, after 
an interval of many years, been revived at Leipsic. 

—Madame Etelka Gerster is now singing on a concert tour 
through the principal cities of Central and Southern Europe. 

—Gounod will not conduct his ‘‘ Redemption” at the first 
London performance in Albert Hall, but his place will be 
filled by Mr. Joseph Barnby. 

—A scene painter in the Boston Museum rejoices in the 
illustrious name of Mozart, while in a San Francisco 
street there hangs the inscription: ‘‘ Felix Mendelssohn— 
Shirt and Collar Maker.” 

—There airived in New York on Wednesday, Nov. 15, 
Mr. Munroe Butler-Johnston, of England, with the ‘‘ Madon- 
na dei Candelabri,” the picture by Raphael which is to be 
placed for a time in the Metropolitan Art Museum. It will 
not be exhibited before December 4, when, placed and 
lightedin the very best manner possible, General Di Cesnola 
will give a reception in honor of the new acquisition. The 
picture is valued at $200,000, and there is no question what- 
ever as to its authenticity. 

—A delightful episode in college life at Wellesley was 
occasioned recently by a visit from Miss Emma Thursby 
and Mr. Max Strakosch. They were accompanied by Mrs. 
Claflin, to whose kindness the college is indebted for the 
favor of Miss Thureby’s presence, Mrs. Ole Bull and her 
mother, Mrs. Thorpe, Professor Hosford and family, Miss Ina 
Thursby, and other friends from Boston and Cambridge. 
The reception tendered in the Browning room by the Beet- 
hoven Society was prefaced by an impromptu concert in 
the college chapel, where Miss Thursby had kindly eonsented 
to sing for the ctudents. The unbounded enthusiasm whic 
greeted Miss Thursby was only equaled by the generous 
patience with which she responded to the encores of the 
young ladies, and Tuesday, Nov. 14, will hereafter be a red- 
letter day in the Wellesley College calendar. 

—The Academy of Sciences have met this past week in 
this city and have discussed scientific questions of varying 
degrees of interest. Perhaps the part of the proceedings 
which will most interest the majority of readers will be those 
proceedings which, for lack of a better name, might be 
classed under the head of Social Science, and assumed shape 
in the form of a dinner to the Academy of Sciences given by 
Prof. Henry Draper at his residence on Madison Avenue. 
The affair was very successful, and the table was a work of 
art of a distinctly appropriate character. The following is a 
description of it from the New York.“ Herald”: ‘‘ The table 
was beautifully decorated, an exceedingly novel and esthetic 


effect being produced by the introduction of Edison's elec- 
tric incandescent lights in the form of flowers, which were 
inclosed in large center pieces of natural flowers and plants. 
There were eight stands placed at regular intervals in a solid 
bed of cut roses, while suspended from the arch of the fold- 
ing doors hung an elaborate artificial festoon of vines, from 
whieh the lights representing morning-glories of differeat 
colors and shades peeped out. Under this, on the middle of 
the table, rested a large aquarium filled with tiny gold fish, 
and in the water was submerged a bell-shaped light, which 
caused the fish to wink in avery disrespectful way at Pro- 
fessor Baird, who sat close by. In all there were twenty-nine 
lights, each having the power of ten wax candles. But their 
brilliance was carefully subdued by the ground and colored 
glaescs. Although the electricity was supplied by a gas en- 
gine in the Professor's laboratory there was not the slightest 
perceptible flicker to distress the most delicately organized 
eye. The charming effect was doubly enhanced by a reflec- 
tion in the large mirror in the back parlor, and looking down 
the table from the upper end a fairy-like scene was presented, 
the glittering flowers of light reminding one of the jewels 
which Aladdin plucked from the trees in the miraculous 
garden of the lamp.” 

—The New York Philharmonic Club opened its fifth sea- 
son successfully at Chickering Hall last week. 

—Arrangements are being made to hold a public meeting 
on the 28th of November to take measures with regard to the 
pedestal of Bartholdi’s ‘‘Liberty.” A letter has been received 
from M. Bartholdi stating that the statue was completed up 
to the chest, and that it would be finished and shipped ina 
French man-of-war next summer. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Mr. Alcott’s condition is said to be more hopeful. 

—A heavy gale swept the English coasts on Thursday last, 
and occasioned great damage to shipping. 

—The London ‘‘ World” ¢ays the latest Oxford incongru- 
ity is Professor Max Muller on a tricycle. 

—The Hansom cabs now in use in Philadelphia are in con- 
stant demand, and are an established success. 

—Dr. Hamilton of New York sends in a bill of #25,000 for 
services rendered to the late President James A. Garfield. 

—The boiler of an iron mill exploded at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Monday of last week, and five men met with a horrible death. 

—The Boston ‘‘Commercial Bulletin” says Bismarck 
looks like a dollar store, when he gets all his decorations on. 

—The Duke of Albany has consented to give his patronage 
to the International Chess Tournament to be held in London 
next year. 

—The first frost is reported from Tennessee and the first 
snow of the season from Albany, N. Y. Both arrived No- 
vember 14. . 

—Princeton and Rutgers met on the foot-ball field last 
week. Princeton, two goals and four kaock-duwns; Rut- 
gers, nothing. 

—Mrs. Langtry has appeared as Rosalind in ‘As You 
Like It,” and has not increased her reputation as a finished 
artist thereby. 

—Harry Lockwood Grant, aged twenty-five years, and a 
nephew of ex-President Grant, died last week of hemorrhage, 
at Elizabeth, N. J. 

—Lord Houghton has recently purchased an estate of 60,- 
0U0 acres in Florida. He is also largely interested in sugar 
culture in Jamaica. 

—General rejoicing prevails at Pensacola, Fla., over the 
fact that no new cases of yellow fever and no deaths have 
been reported since September 3. 

—The Yale Alumni met at Delmonico’s on Friday evening 
of last week and held their annual banquet. Mr. William M. 
Evarts was the speaker of the evening. 

—While a new water tower was being tested in this city, 
on Thursday morning of last week, it fell over, killing one 
man, and seriously injuring another man and a boy. 

—French imports for the past ten months, compared with 
the same period of 1881, show an increase of 75,000,000 
francs, and the exports an increase of 195,000,000 frapcs. 

—Strawberry Hill, celebrated as the residence of Horace 
Walpole, has been purchased by an American company, who 
will change it into a hotel to be conducted entirely on the 
European plan. 

—Mr. Geo. W. Burgess died at Norristown, Pa., last week, 
aged seventy-eight. He was the first manufacturer of 
friction matches in America, having commenced the business 
in New York city in 1851. 

—Brave Bear, the Sioux Indian, was hanged at Yankton, 
D. T., last week, for the murder of Joseph Thompson, a 
white man, near Fort Sully, in 1879. Hedid not deny his 
crime, and asked his people not to avenge his death. 

—A banquet was given at Leicester, England, on Thursday 
last, to honor Sir Henry Halford, the captain of the rifle 
team which recently visited America. He proposed the 
health of the National Guard of America, which was drank 
very cordially. 

—The Queen of Spain and the Crown Princess of Sweden 
were each delivered of a child last week, the former a little 
daughter, the latter a littieson. The Spanish baby Princess 
will have the Empress of Austria for one of its sponsors, and 
the Pope for its godfather. _ 

—An electric storm of great violence raged over the coun- 
try on Friday last, affecting wires at prominent points all the 
way between New York and Omaha. Similar atmospheric 
disturbances were experienced in London, where Continental 
telegrams were seriously delayed. 

—‘*‘ Everybody here is laughing at the report that Oscar 
Wilde went to meet Mrs. Langtry on her arrival at New 
York with a band of music. They say itis a vulgar circus 
trick, and ought not to have been inflicted upon an innocent 
lady.”—([London Letter in N. Y. Tribune. 

—The Hudson River Railroad afforded another instance of 


the excelience of its management, on Monday of last week. 
A locomotive ran into an express train at Peekskill, tearing 
away the side of a drawing-room car and injuring three per- 
sons badly. The accident was the result of pure and in- 
excusable carelessness. 

—A boy, sixteen years old, astudent of Cooper Institute, 
New York city, hasinvented a simple contrivance by which 
the benefits of medicated and vapor baths may be introduced 
into the bath-room of an ordinary dwelling. The invention 
is very simple and inexpensive, and has been commended by 
& number of physicians. 

—The Sound steamer ‘‘ City of Worcester” ran into a barge 
on the East River, on Thursday of last week, and four lives 
were lost by the sinking of the barge. The victims were the 
mother, the wife, and two children of the captain of the barge, 
who, powerless to assist them, watched them drown from 
the deck of the steamer. 

—Considerable feeling is manifested in England against 
the placing of the Longfellow memorial in Westminster Ab- 
bey. There is general approval of a memorial, but they 
don’t want it in the Abbey. The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” sug- 
gests the erection of a public statue, to be done by one of 
England’s greatest sculptors. 

—Some crank sent Madame Patti a letter recently say- 
ing, ‘‘If you sing this evening you are lost.” The note was 
written in French in a woman's hand, and alarmed the diva, 
who informed the police, and detectives were accordingly 
detailed to watch the Academy that evening. Nothing oc- 
curred, however, to disturb the performance. 

—A box containing $52,000 worth of diamonds was 
shipped from Pickard & Co., of Parise, recently, to a firm in 
New York. When the box was opened by Examiner Stevens, 
in New York, last weck, it was found to contain nothing 
but paper, and it is conjectured the original package was 
stolen between Paris and Liverpool, and the present one 
substituted for it. 

—Henry M. Stanley's steamer ‘‘ Harkaway left Antwerp, 
last week, for the Congo River, laden with such an assort- 
ment of goods as wiJl enable him to establish a solid trade 
with the native kings. The steamer also‘carried a number 
of sheep for acclimatization, and a selection «ef European 
cereals. Mr. Stanley is now in Nice, recruiting his health, 
but will return to Africa carly in 1883. 

—The Governing Committee of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, to be cupported by a league of 
the chief American colleges, was held last week. One thou- 
sand dollars has already »een spent in starting a library at 
Athens for the students, and it is expected that the yearly 
income of the school will amount to $3,000. The school 
opened October lst, with six students. 

—The victim of the burning of a Pullman car on an Eng- 
lish railway was Dr. John F. Arthur, a young Scotch phy- 
sician just returned from Ceylon. It is supposed that he 
was the victim of his own carelessness, and started the fire by 
smokingin bed. What sort of management is it that allows 
& passenger to smoke in a Pullman sleeping car after the 
passengers have retired? That seems worse tban certain 
American peculiarities. 

—The New York Jewelers’ Association held their annual 
dinner at Delmonico’s last week, and 120 individuals sat 
down to the repast. There was a fine opportunity here for 
the jewelers to outshine, in the matter of table decoration, 
their scientific brethren, who decorated their table at a recent 
dinner with incandescent clectric horse-shoes interspersed 
among the flowers, but we are not informed that the jewel- 
ers made any attempt to display leaves of emeralds or roses 
of diamonds. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


Africa.—The London Missionary Society has lost another 
valuable man in the person of Dr. Southon, at Urambo. 
His left arm was fhattered by the accidental discharge of a 
gun in the hands of a native, necessitating amputation by an 
artisan of good sense and courage but no knowledge of 
surgery. He suffered heroically and died submissively. In 
the course of his confinement he was led to ask himself, 
“‘Have I spared myselfin anything? Have I not given up 
all, and that joyfully? Yes, in Christ I will glory. I bave 
been spent for him, and my work has been a glorious suc- 
cess. If he allows me to live I will do him good service yet. 
But oh! if he calls me to help Mullens, and Thomson, and 
others gone on before, how gladly will 1 respond and ‘ knock 
eff’ work here !” 

—The Universities’ Mission 2lso mourn the loss of Bishop 
Steere at Zanzibar, a very valuable man. 

—The Church Missionary Society during the last year have 
sent out twenty-nine new agents, and nineteen others have 
returned to their work. It now calls for fifteen more, five of 
them for Africa. News from Uganda, five months in com- 
ing, reports all quiet as respects the Arabs and Mtesa, but 
the work of translation going forward, large numbers under 
instruction, and, best of all, the first five baptisms took plaee 
in March. So we have the Church of Christ in Uganda. 

—Affairs are also brightening on the West Coast in the 
new mission of the American Board. The missionary band 
now numbers six men and three women, all in good health 
and spirits, the last installment reaching Bailundo in twelve 
days’ march from the coast—‘‘the quicket and easiest jour- 
ney ever made,” says Mr. Stover. “If there be, in all the 
world,king, or prince, or millionaire more happy, or cozy, or 
at home in his palace than W€ in our mud-walled, grass- 
roofed cabin, I should like to see him.” And Mr. Fay says: 
‘* There has been nothiug in my heart since I reached this 
place but joy that the Lord has counted me worthy—no, not 
worthy, but has so honored me as to call me to his work in 
this place.” Ail seem favorably impressed with the people. 
Dr. Nichols says he has ‘‘ found spots in Maine, while a dis- 
trict-school teacher, whose moral standard was lower than 
that of Chilume. Kindle the flame of Christian love in their 
hearts, and you have a multitude of living torches that will 
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carry light onward, onward, until all Central Africa is ablaze 
with altar fires to God.” 

—QOn the Congo, now that Mr. Stanley hae finished his road 
and floated his little steamer on the Upper Congo, and Mr. 
F. De Brassa has planted the French flag at Stanley Pool, 
coming in by the Ogore, there are likely to be lively times, 
though it is to be hoped that the strife among the nations 
will be limited to seeing which can bring the most substan- 
tial good to the Dark Continent. Thus far, in the contest 
between the leaders, Mr. Stanley appears at conspicuous ad- 
vantage, and his course for the future is hinted at by the sort 
of cargo just now sent out tothe stations already established, 
Everybody has occasion to rejoice in the vigorous way 
the English Baptists follow up their work on the Con- 
£0, keeping pace with the commercial enterprise. 

—The Missionaries of the United Presbyterian Church are 
returning to Egypt, and the Church Missionary Society calls 
for special funds for Egypt, Syria, and Persia. 

—All in all, the light breaks in on every side, through every 
gate-way; and a brighter day dawns on the long-benighted 
eontinent. So much noble life has not been lavished in vain. 

India.—One gets a very good idea of the mental activity 
of the people of India from the use made of the press. From 
a recent report it appears that in Upper India alone] there are 
101 newspapers and perjodicals. In Lucknow are 80, and in 
Cawnpore 15 publishing houses. One Mohammedan has given 
$4,009 in aid of the circulation of Moslem literature in a single 
year; and 1,000,000 Hindoo tracts were published at the ex 
pense of a Hindoo prince. There are 3,000,000 pupils in the 
more than 80 colleges and 26,000 schools, and these books and 
tracts are peddled at the doors of these schools. Joseph Cook 
spoke quite within bounds, if all this is true, when he said: 
‘* There is not on the whole globe another field in which an 
aggressive Christian literature is more needed or likely to be 
more profoundly useful than in India.” Surely thie pro- 
digious activity of native presses needs to be matched by a 
corresponding expenditure in the advocacy of the Truth ; and 
to some extent it is done. 

—In Calcutta, the dedication of a Zenana Home brings out 
the fact of a very gratifying progress in female education, 
the non-Christian females who can read aud write having 
doubled in the last five years. It is said that there are now 
more than 4,000 Hindoo girls in mission day-schools in Cul- 
cutta and its suburbs. Indeed, they exceed the number of 
boys in the schools and colleges by about 1,000! 

China is steadily and surely being brought under the power 
of the Gospel. One of the English Baptist Missionaries in the 
Province of Shantung speaks of the noticeable extension which 
has quietly but steadily taken place in the last six montbs, 
making it possible for him to use these significant words: ‘‘The 
number of converts, learners, adherents, and{stations, has it- 
self made it impossible that we, either foreigners or foreign 
paid men, could visit and control these stations, and so it 
had to be moved on to the shoulders of the influential native 
members, and those who had gifts for evangelization. The 
result is that, independent of the foreign mission, there are 
numbers of voluntary Evangelists whose services are in con- 
tinual demand among tbe new learners. They invite them 
once to the various villages, they provide for them while 
with them, and the men come back when they see fit; and so 
the work goes on until these become regular stations under 
pastor, elder, and deacon.”” What better thing could be said? 

—The American Board’s new mission in Shause opens up 
hopefully, and the forerunners of it are happily at work. 

—Joseph Cook tells the San Franciscans some wholesome 
truths since entering the Golden Gate, upon which it is to be 
hoped they may ruminate to their udvantage, and in the in- 
tereet of a more Christian attitude towards China. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The reguiar autumnal meeting of the New York and Hudson 
River Conference of Unitarian Churcbes was held in Brooklyn last 
week, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, chairman. There were about 200 
delegates present. ‘* A Doctrine of Prayer” was discussed by the 
Rev. Charles E. Dole, of Boston, who thought when a man prayed 
he was in his highest mood, and the Rev. W. M. Salter, of New York, 
who thought prayer was a consciousness of weakness joined with a 
belief in a hidden power. John W. Savage, of Boston, spoke of 
** Religion as Affected by Modern Thought,”’ in which he said : “We 
may regard the present age as the pivotal point on which the whole 
of human history turns. Three great things have happened in the 
modern world: a revolution in physics, a revolation in criticism, 
and a revolution in biology.” 

—The first general meeting of Baptists for the discussion of cur- 
rent questions took place November 15-17 at the First Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. George D, Boardman, chairman. 
The firet paper read was: ‘Skeptical Drifts of Modern Thought,” 
by the Rev. D. Lemuel Moss, of Bloomington, Ill. ; the second paper, 
by the Rev. George E. Merrill, of Salem, Mase., was on ** The 
Economies of Foreign Missionary Effort,” in which he claimed that 
more converts were made with less expenditure of money by the 
Baptists than by any other denomination. Professor A. H. Strong, 
of Rochester, N. Y., eaid the first step to Christianity was civiliza- 
tion, The Rev. A. J. Sage, of Hartford, Conn,, read a paper on 
“The Church and the Children,” advancing many wholesome 
truthe, and leading to other imteresting addresses by the Rev. Mr. 
Humpstone, of Albany, the Rev. Mr. Waffe, of Lewisburg, 
Pa., and Dr, McArthur, of New York. The Rev. Mr. A. J. Fox, 
of Painted Post, N. Y., read a paper on “Christianity and 
the Poor,” during which he said communism was gaining great 
control over labor, apprentices were not allowed to be trained in 
factories, and manufacturers were dictated to by trades unions, 
The pickaxe had a vote, and it was the mission of Christianity 
to guide that vote. It was to harmonize the conflicting claims 
of labor and capital. . . God could be served by providing for 
the mora), intellectual and material advancement of the working 
classes, just as well as he could by praise and prayer in the churcb. 
‘* Charities” was discuseed by the Rev. J. Gregory of New York, who 
said: ** The blind and the deaf mutes should be trained, the insane 
cared for in hospitals, and the intemperate, vicious and criminal 
yuarded and punished for their own good and the benefit of society to 
which they belong. To every man there ought to be opened the widest 
door for the acquisition of knowledge and tle pursuit of happinese, 
and all systems of charity ought to be based upon a Christian founda- 


tion.” This subject elicited much intereet,and was discussed by Jucge 
Wayland, of New Haven, Conn., the Rev. D. R. Delano, D.C. Potter, 
of New York, andthe Rey. A. ©, Lawson, of Brooklyn; the entire 
drift of their remarks being for that charity which was based upon 
making the recipient self-supporting, and the need of organized 
charities, The next subject was, “‘ Race and Religion on the 
American Continent,’’ by J. M. Hoyt, LL.D., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the Rev. E. G. Robinson, of’ Providence, R. L, and the 
Hon. George Williams, State Senator (colored) of Ohio, who was 
greeted with loud applause. The first paper read on Friday morn- 
ing was “'The Taxation of Church Property,” by the Rev. G. N. 
Andrewr, who opposed the taxation of church property on the 
ground of its restrictions, as it is exempt from taxation, ac- 
cording to the law of New York, only so long as it is used for** pub- 
lic worship,” and for that purpose ‘‘exclusively.” This eubject was 
discuseed by the Rev Dr. Briggs, of New York,who believed sooner 
or later church property would be taxed, Senator Williams, who 
opposed the taxation, and the Kev. Dr. Wayland of Pennsylvania 
and Senator Andrews agreed with the last speaker. *‘Modern Evan- 
gelism ” was diecussed by Dr. A. G. Gordon of Boston, Mr. A. W. 
Koapp, and the Rev. J. B. Thomaz. Meditative Element in 
Christian Life,” by the Rev. H. G. Watson, of Upland, Pa., in which 
the haste with which we live was deprecated. We do not take time 
to think even in our religious life. The Rev. F. H. Kerfoot said 
* religions meditation was to be measured by the minute, and run 
on lightning-exprees time.” The Rev. T. S. Barbour, of Orange, 
said so vital was meditation touching life in all its highest relations, 
that that man was untrne to himself and untrue to his Maker who 
neglected it. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Congregational 
churches of Connecticut met at New Lordon, November 14-17. 
D. N. Camp, of New Britain, moderator. The first seesion was de- 
voted to business. The Rev. Dr. Burton moved “that until further 
order the directors of the Miesionary Society of Connecticut shall 
consist of four persons chosen at large, and four pereons chosen 
from each of 'he bodies constituting the general conference,’’ which 
resolution was approved. Professor Timothy Dwight, of Yale Col- 
lege, read a paper on * Christianity in Modern Life;” Professor 
George Ladd one on ** Suggestions toward a Reconstructed Theory of 
Sacred Scriptures ;” and Professor Cyrus Northrup on “ Bible Class 
Instruction,” who condemned the teaching of Bible classes by the 
asking and answering of questions, and advocated the substituting of, 
the Bible class for one preaching service, and the class conducted by 
the minister. Addresses were also made on “ Missions in Utah’ 
and “* Education in Western Colleges.” 


THE WEST. 


—Joseph Cook has been in Denver, Colorado, the 11th, 12tn, and 
13th of this month. He has given lectures on *“* The Occident and 
Orient,’ “Signs of the Times,’’ and “ Does Death End All?” In 
his first lecture he laid great etrese upon the thought that Colorado 
was the important hinge between the Eastern States and Mexico, 
Utah, and California. Through California ite influence reaches the 
Orient. His lectures will do good, as the daily papers already ac- 
knowledge. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J. L. Griffith was inetalled pastor of the charch at Maywood, 
Ill., last week, 

—Herbert A. Loring, pastor of the Winthrop Church at Holbr ook, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—Charles W. Thompson, pastor of the church at Danville, Vt.. has 
been forced to resign his pastorate on account of the ill health of his 
wife. He will seek a milder climate. 

—Timothy A. Hazen, pastor of the church at Goshen, Conn., has 
resigned. 

—J. K. Faller, pastor of the Church at Bakerfleld, Vt., has been 
granted a six months’ vacation for his health. 

—John H. Larry, pastorof the charch at FPisherville, N. H., has 
received a call to the Ballardvale Church at Andover, Mass, 

—Charles Li. Williams of New Haven has declined tke call from 
the church at Norwalk, Conn., to act as their pastor for one year. 

—Elijah C. Baldwin, pastor of the church at Durham Centre, 
Conn., has received a call tothe church at Cheshire, Conn. 

—Joseph B. Clark, of Boston, has been unanimously chosen secre- 
tary of the American Home Missionary Society. 

—Frederick E. Shaw, pastor of the church at East Machias, Me., 
is about to resign. 

—Edward P. Ingersoll, who is about to begin his pastorate with 
the Puritan Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., was tendered a reception by 
his former parishioners ef the Middle Reformed Church. Great 
regret was expreseed at the separation, and as amark of esteem a 
handeome silver service was presented. 

—John Van Antwerp has withdrawn his resignation from the 
church at Morenci, Mich. 

—Henry Coats has accepted a call to the churches at Fredonia and 
East Newton, Mich. | 

—George H. Wilson, pastor of the Second Church at Biddeford, 
Me., has res!gned. 

—Isaiah P. Smith, pastor of the church at Chatham, Mase., has re- 
signed. 

—Samuel E. Evane, pastor of the church at Middlefield, Conn., 
has received a call to the First Church at Hanover, Mass., and has 
asked to be diemiseed from his present charge by December 1. 

—Erdix Tenney, who for many years was pastor of the Church 
at Lyme, N. H., died last week at Norwich, Coan., aged eighty-one 
years. 

— Washington Gladden, pastor of the North Church at Springfield, 
Maas., bas resigned. His reasons will be found in the following 
extracts taken from his letter to the church: “ The labor of the last 
two or three years has been so severe and continuous that my 
strength has for some time been giving way, and I have been forced 
to seek relief from the strain, when a letter of inquiry, 
wholly unexpected by me, came from a member of the Firet Con- 
gregational Church in Columbus, O., the letter seemed to nie 
providential ; it seemed to me to be an answer to my wisbes and 
prayers. The position of the church; its nearness to the 
sources of influence and power; the constant presence in its con- 
gregations of large numbers of those who are shaping and guiding the 
destinies of that great central State, and especially of those who 
have the csreof its vast philanthropies; the opportunity thus 
offered me to use, in the moet direct and effective way, whatever 
power I may have gained in the pursuit of those stadies in which I 
have always been specially interested, . all these things have 
combined to fasten in my mind the conviction that the call which 
has come to me is the call of duty. I could not turn away from 
work to which Iam thus summoned without feeling that I had re- 
fused the greatest opportunity God ever offered me. .. . It 
wou’d meet my wishes if this resignation could take effect on the 
10th of next month That would be the eighth anniversary of the 
day when I first stood in your pulpit.” 

Leonard W. Bacon, pastor of the church‘at Norwich, Conn., 


will mot leave his charge, as was announced last week in thes 


pages. 
BAPTIST. 

—Reuben Sarllens, a member of the Baptist Church at Pari= 
France, who is familiar with evangelistic work, having worked im 
the Mission at Marseilles, ia uow associated with R. W. McAU, in the 
mission at Paris. 

—John Humpstone, pastor of the charch at Albany, N. Y., has re-- 
ceived a call to Emanuel! Church, at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Sidney O. Lawsing (Reformed), pastor of the church at Rocky 
Bill, N. J., has accepted a call to the church at Glen, N. Y., and will 
enter upon his duties Dec. 1. 

—J. W. Richardson, of Mystic, Conn., has received a call to the 
Huntington Street Church at New London. 

—H. G. Smith, pastor of the church at Bantam Falls, Conn., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at West Hartford, Conn. 

—Charles W. Barber was ordained pastor of the church at Fenton,, 
Mich., Nov. 8. 

—A. F. Niles, pastor of the church at Birch Run, Mich., hae re- 
signed. 

—A. Maynard, pastor of the church at Morenci, has acccepted a 
call to the church atSalem, Mich. 

—A. B. Earle, of Newton, Mass., bas just celebrated the fifty- . 
second annivereary of his ordination to the ministry. He is about 
to begin a series of revival meetings at the Centennial Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Waiter Colley, pastor of the church at Mauch Chink Pa. A 
resigned, to accept a call to the Lehigh Avenue Church at Phila 
phia. 

—Mark Carpenter, of Townshend, Vt. died last week. aged e 
years. He was ordained about fifty years ago 

—A. Jd. Palme:’ pastor of the church at Stonington, Conp., 
received a call to the Firs: Churchat Norwich, Conn. 

—R. R. Riddle, pastor of the church at Wakefield, Mase., ha 
resigned,’ 0 accept a call to the church at St. Paul, Minn. 

—Reuaben Jeffrey, of Denver, Col., is coming East to visit his 
friends, whom there are hosts. He is enjoying the same popular- 
ity West that attended his ministry in Brooklyn. 

—J. Crandall has been installed pastor of the church at 
Union, N. Y. 

—A. H. Ball, of .New Haven, Comn., hae received a call to the 
church at Westboro, Mass. 

—P. A. Nordel, of Weymouth, Mass., bas accepted a call to Nor- 
wich, Conn., and will enter upon his duties December 1. 

— William Reid, pastor of the Herkimer street Church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been compelled to resign on account of ill-health. 

— William S. Roberts, pastor of the Spruce street Church at Pail- 
adelphia, Pa., has resigned. He will begin his duties as pastor of 
the First Church at Rockland., Me.. December |. 

—Samuel R. Wilson, pastor of the second church at Madiaon, Ind., 
bas resigned. 

—George P. Hays was-inetalled pastor of the Centennial Chureh, 
Denver, Col., Nov. 12. The church was dedicated the same day. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Hngh Pritchard was ordained by the Presbytery of New York, 
Nov. 16. 

—James Chambers, of Sherburne, N. Y., was installed pastor of 
the Calvary Church at New York, Nov. 16, 

—George O. Phelps, pastor of the Allen street Church, New York, 
has resigned. 

—Harvey Shaw was granted a letter of dismission from the Pres- 
bytery of New York, to organize a Presbytery in northern Mexico. 

—Peter Lockwood, pastor of the church at Binghamton, N. Y., 
died Nov, 16, aged eighty-five years. He was ordained-in 1817. 

—Addison Henry, pastor of the Princetor Church at Philadelphia. 
has been elected a member of the Board of Trustees of Princeton 
College in place of Dr. Musgrave. 

—Thomas J. May, pastor of the Wilson Industrial Mirsion 
Church at New York, haz resigned, and gone to Oregon as a Home 
Missionary. 

—James Law, who for thirty-five years was pastor of the church 
at Richibucto, New Brunswick, died last week. He came to New 
Brunswick from Ireland in 1845, but was compelled to return a few 
years ago in consequence of ill healtb. 

—Mr. Nairn, pastor of the church at St. Stephen, New Brunewick, 
has accepted a call to the church at Harvey, N. B. 

—George F. Waters was installed pastor of the church at Howel!, 
Mich., Nov. 8. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Henry T. Gregory, rector of the church at Groton, Conn., has 
accepted a call to Middletown, O. 

— William H. Vibbert, rector of St. Luke’s Charch at Germantown, 
Pa , has received a call to St James's Church at Chicago, Ill. 

—Norman H. Burnham, of Pittsfield, N. H., has accepted the 
rectorship of Trinity Parish at Collinsvi'le, Connecticut, for one 


year. 

—Nathaniel F. Putnam, of Peekskill, N.Y., will be ordained rector 
of St. Mark’s Cathedral at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

—John Brainard, rector of St. Peter’s Church at Auburn, N. Y., 
has begun the twentieth year of his rectorship with that parish. 

—€, Clifton Penick, Bishop of the Western Africa Mission, has 
been compelled to leave his diocese on account of ill health, having 
suffered severely from the African fever. He has returned to his 
former home at Baltimore from Cape Palmas, Liberia. 

—William J. Roberts, rector of St. Mary’s Church at Detroit, 
Mich., held his first service as rector of St. Paul’s Charch at Newark, 
N. J., Nov 19. 

-~A.W. Ryan was ordained priest, Joseph St. John and W. Warne 
Wilson, deacons, at Detroit, Mich., by bishop Harris. 

—W. Wilkinson, of Muskegon, Mich., has applied for holy orders. 
He was formerly in the Congregational Church. 

—George W. Clough, pastor of the church at Newton Junction, 
N. H,, has received a call to the church at Rumney, N. H. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Thomas E. Everett, pastor of Sc. Stephen’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Churen at Germantown, Pa., has been offered the position of 
private secretary to Governor-elect Pattison of Pennsylvania. 

—E B. Maglathlin (Unitarian) was‘installed pastor of the church 
at Harvard, Mass., Nov. 22. 

—S. P. Mauger (Reformed) was installed pastor of St. Vincent 
Charch at East Vincent, Pa., Nov. 13. 

—John Malvern, pastor of the Free Baptist Church at Haverhill, 
Maas., has resigned. 

—L. D. Maier, of the German Evangelical Lutheran Church, died 
at Baltimore, Md., Nov. 10, aged fifty-nine years. 

—J. 5. Burgess, pastor of the Free Baptist Church {Salem, Mase., 
has resigned. 

—Jabez Newton Emery (Universalist), of Beverly, Maas., has ac. 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the church at Bellows Falle, Vt. 

—Albert Hammatt (Universalist) pastor of the church at Natick, 
Mass., has resigned, the resignafion to take effect Dec. 11. 

—L. Hf. Scott (Methodist), of Canada, bas joined the New York 
Coufererce an has been assigned to the church at Hartsville, Mass, 
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AT THE TOMB:'! 
By LyMaNn ABBOTT. 


O sight, death is absolutely and irredeemably 
gloomy. There is no relief. The cloud has no 
silver lining which the eye can see. We look in vain 
into the coffin for a sign of life ; in vain into the tomb 
for a ray of light. We clothe ourselves in deepest 
black; we portray our shattered hopes and our cruci- 
fied love in emblems of despair—the torch reversed, the 
bud sundered, the shaft broken. To the eye, death 
is a grim skeleton, with hour-glass and scythe. Our 
loved one is torn from our strong arms of love by the 
stronger arms of death, and we are left to weep in lone- 
liness, and cannot be comforted, because our beloved 
is not. This is the universal human expcrience of sor- 
row at death’s dark portal; from the day when he first 
struck down the flower of life with his cruel frost-shaft 
until now. 

But faith sees all in a different aspect. To faith, the 
cloud which receives the beloved is a cloud of glory 
like that which received Jesus out of the sight of the 
disciples when he ascended. The coffin is the cloud of 
God, that has come to bear our Elijah away from his 
painful.toil to his glorious rest in more glorious work. 
The black robe is false to our wistful hope; the torch 
reversed, the bud surrendered, the shaft broken, 
become to our thought pagan emblems. Death him- 
self is suddenly transformed: the hour-glass becomes 
a radiant star carried in his hand ; the scythe a cross ; 
he himself the Saviour, no longer disguised that we 
may not know him; and to the arms of death, 
stronger than the arms of earthly love, we calmly 
intrust our loved ones, because these are the arms of 
the infinite, eternal love of God. Faith does not easily 
win this victory over sight. God help us so to study 
the Calvary experience of Christ’s disciples that when 
our own Calvary experience comes we may meet it 
with the trustfulness of Christian hope. 

1. Its hard for love to stand by the bedside of the 
loved and witness the suffering which we are power- 
-less to relieve. We have done all that skill can do; 
and now nothing remains but to wait, and watch, and 
suffer, and pray, and wonder. This long agony seems 
all so useless ; so cruelly useless. Then comes doubt 
into our hearts with his terrible suggestions. What 
sin does this rack and thumbscrew expiate ? Since our 
beloved must be borne away from life, why not borne 
gently and tenderly and unsufferingly ? Is there any 
God? Ifso, does he care? Why, oh! why, 1n the 
hour when love would fain do its beat service, 1s it 
condemned to be useless? All this, asin our hours of 
watching by the bedside of suffering, must have been 
experienced by the disciples, as they watched through 
the minutes that seemed like hours, and through the 
hours that seemed like days, the long-drawn agony of 
their Master’s death, powerless to succor or even to 
relieve. 

And yet now we can look upon this scene of seem- 
ingly useless suffering and know that not one turill of 
anguish, one throb of pain, was lost. We can see that 
this hour of death has done more for the world’s salva- 
tion than all the hours of life and teaching ; that it 
was Only as the Son of Mav was thus lifted up by the 
very power of his suffering that he could draw ali men 
unto him; that if he had lain down to die upon his 
bed, with love smoothing his pillow, and nursing skill 
conquering his pains, he woud not have been, he could 
not have been, the Saviour that he is. And we can see 
some reason to believe that no hour of crucifixion is in 
vain; no death-pains are a useless cruelty. 

2. When death plucks the babe out of the mother’s 
arms, if she be a Christian woman she can smile 
through her tears, rejoicing that her babs is saved 
a life of hard diseipline. When death brings to its 
end the fully ripened life, after three-score years and 
ten of usefulness, if we be Christians our sorrow is a 
joyful sorrow, our sadness is the tempered sadness of 
the sunset hour, when the shadows of the evening call 
up only the memory of hours spent, indeed, but, 
thanks to God’s helping grace, well spent. But when 
death calls the active out of his activity, when sud- 
denly, without warning, he summons from the home 
circle the father, and from the social circle the friend, 
and from the church the active Christian laborer, and 
leaves those that were dependent on him suddenly 
pereft—then it is hard for faith to smile through tears, 
or for hope to see in so untimely a death any allevia- 
tion to despair. Of this bitterness of the abruptness 
of death the disciples had full experience. Their 
Master was in the prime of life. At the age when 
other men are arming themselves for the battle he was 
called from the ranks. Only a week before it seemed 
as though all Jerusalem had gone out to welcome him 
with hosganpas ; as though the humiliation of his life 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for December 3, 1882. Mark 
38-47. 


was onied and the hour of his glorificatiun had come; 
and now he was dying, and nothing could interfere to 
save. In the three short years of his ministry he had 
just laid, it seemed, the foundations for his kingdom ; 
and now he was plucked from his place, a place which 
no other could fill, and all his work was wasted. It 
had almost been better that he had never been born 
than that he should have raised hopes of Israel’s re- 
demption so high only to see them dashed so rudely 
to the ground. 

So it seemed to themthen. Now we can see that 
his death was not untimely; that his time had 
fully come; that his earthly work was ended; 
that it was better for his church that he should 
go away and send another Comforter ; that there could 
be no Christian church till there had been a Pentecost, 
and no Pentecost until there had been a crucifixion. 
Away, away, with the un-Christian broken shafts, and 
reversed torches, and sundered buds! The shaft that 
seems to our sight to be broken is but broken by the 
clouds ; its top is in the heavens; the torch is burning 
with a brighter flame in a purer atmosphere bud 
is transplanted to these 

everlasting gardens, 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens; 
Where every bud, brought safe through death’s dark portal, 
Becomes immorial. 
Death is never untimely; his time is always Curist’s 
own time. And Christ knows when our work here is 
done ; when our work there needs to be begun; when 
it istime to take the prophet’s mantle from Elijah’s 
shoulders and cast it upon his successor. And he 
knows how to make for every mourner « Pentecost fol- 
low Golgotha, and death itself iead both the living and 
the dying into a higher, diviner life. 

3. We intensify the anguish of the death-hour by our 
reflections on the past, and by conjuring upconjectures 
of possible measures of prevention neglected. Memory 
becomes remorse; and it seems as though conscience 
delighted to torture us with sentences which our reason 
in vain endeavors to set aside. We persist in holding 
ourselves somehow responsible for death’s advent; as 
though forethought could ever bar the door against 
his entrance. ‘‘If thou hadst been here,’’ was Mar- 
tha’s greeting to her Lord, ‘‘ my brother had not died.” 
Ob! this horrible, malignant, torturing “if.” ‘If I had 
stayed at home,” moans the mother, ‘* perhaps my chi.d 
would not have caught the cold that ended in diphtheria 
and death.” ‘ If I had insisted on sending for a physician 
sooner,” cries the wife, ‘‘ perhaps my husband would be 
still spared to me.” Was there ever an hour of death, 
was there ever agroup of mourners, where this ‘‘if’’ 
was not busy with his torturing reproaches? Certainly 
he must have tortured the disciples’ hearts. ‘‘If we had 
only been more earnest, perhaps we could have pre- 
vented him from coming to this city of his foes.” “ If we 
had not slept, perhaps we could have warned him of 
the approach of the Temple band, and he might bave 
fled.” 

And yet we now know that there was no ‘‘if.” 
Christ’s life was not taken from him; he laid it down 
of himself. Caiaphas and Pilate did not triumph over 
him; they were instruments working out incompre- 
hensibly the divine will. Christ ought tu have suffered 
these things and so to have entered into glory. The 
Son of man went as it was determined. It was by the 
predeterminate counsel and foreknowledge of God that 
he was delivered. He did but fulfill in his own way 
and time those things which he had shown by the 
mouth of all his prophets that Christ should suffer.' 
Rise from thy rack, O;tortured heart! There is no 
“if” with God. There are not two Gods—God and 
Chance. Sorrow and death do not spring out of the 
ground. Into the loom of life on which God is weav- 
ing Chance {lings no black threads Lo spoil the pattern. 
Sorrow and death are also his ministers; accident he 
compels to serve his beneficent design. All things, 
all things, work together for good to them that love 
God, even the malignency of their foes and their own 
ignorance, and blunders, and shortcomings. 

4. Deepest grief of allin. the hour of death is the gricf 
which defies description. The heart is vacant. The 
light has gone out of the home; the life has gone out 
of the life. There is a nameless void; a dull, aching 
sense »f solitariness, sometimes suddenly changing 
into a sharp thrill of anguish only to subside again 
into the intangible sorrow of a hopeless life. The be- 
reaved goes about Lis daily tasks; but listlessly, no 
longer inspired by life and love. There is no bright- 
ness in the sun; no elasticity in the air. Why should 
the flowers bloom, or the trees clap their hands, or the 
brook dance its laughing way down the glen, or the 
birds sing, or children laugh and play ? He‘is dead! and 
life is dead ; and nature should put on her mourning 
and be still. Od! the awful sinking of the heart when 
the first clod falls upon the coffin, and allis over, and 
we turn away, vainly striving to comfort ourselves by 
ministering remembrance to the grave, now that all 
ministry of love to the living has come forever to an 


Luke 22; xzlv., 26; Actsii., 23; iii, 18, 


end. Into this valley of the shadow of death the dis- 
ciples entered. To them their Lord was gone; and 
with him, love, and life, and hope were gone. The 
stone was rolled to the mouth of the tomb; and all 
was over. ‘‘And there was Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary, sitting over against the sepulcher.” Oh! 
common experience of despair of love sitting at love’s 
tomb. 

But why sat they there? He was not there. They 
waited and watched at a chamber through which he 
passed to the Beyond. While they sat, bowed down 
by the sense of his death, he was living, and was car- 
rying on his ministry of divine compassion in the 
dwelling place of the dead. His love was not dead; 
his life was not quenched. There is no death. The 
grave is buta portal. {[t is the living that are dead ; it 
is the dead that live. If we could but know how 
empty is the grave which we garnish with our flowers 
and water with our tears; if we could but know how 
narrow is the stream and how thin is the cloud-vail 
that separates the dead in Christ from those that live 
for him a little longer here ; if we could but hear the 
voices of their love, doing in another world, unhin- 
dered by the flesh, the work of redeeming love which we 
do so poorly; if we could but learn these lessons from 
this chapter of tears in the life of the disciples at their 
Master’s toa:b, then, sorrow as we might, it would not 
be as those that are without hope. In the deepest night 
faith would sing her song; in the blackest Egyptiun 
darkness there would still be a light in our dwellings, 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CentTRAL Who was crucificd, dead and 
buried.” 

ist. Toreview what was taught concerning the death 
of Jesus. 

Let the teacher draw on the blackboard three dials ; 
on the first, making the hand point to nine o'clock ; 
on the sccond, to twelve; and on the third, to three. 
If the teacher can not do this rapidly, the dials might 
be drawn beforehand and kept covered until time for 
their use. Uncover but one at a time, and then erase 
or cover again as soon as used, in order to avoid con- 
fusion as to time. With these dials before the eyes of 
the children it will not be a diflicult matter to get them 
to tell all that they were taught last Sunday. 

24. To teach that Jesus was laid in the grave. 

Lead the children to tell what they know about or 
have seen done in preparing dead people for burial. 
Ask if they know who wanted to make the body of 
Jesus ready to be buried. Read Matt. xxvi., 56, 57. 
Ask if they know who tcok the body of Jesus down 
from the cross. Read John xx, 38. Ask if they think 
Joseph did it all alone. Read John xx., 39-41, and 
Mark xv., 47. 

Compare that simple funeral with the large and 
custly ones now often given. Vossibly it might help 
the children to realize that Jesus was laid in the grave, 
to give a description of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, which is supposed to stand over the t mb 
where Jesus was buried. The first church was built 
there nore than fifteen hundred years ago. Again and 
again a church has been built there; the one now 
standing was put up about five or six hundred years 
ago. It is always guarded by soldiers to keep people 
from carrying away the stones which itis said once 
made the grave of Jesus. The very place where the 
body of Jesus is said to have been laid by Joseph and 
Nicodemus is there; about it forty-three lamps are 
always kept burning. The stone in which Jesus was 
laid is worn smooth, and somewhat in holes, with the 
kissing of those who have come to see the place. 

Tell the children, or read to them from Matthew’s 
account, chapter xxvii., 62-66, about the priests and 
others coming to Pilate the day after Jesus was buried 
to remind him what Jesus had said about rising from 
the dead on the third day, and asking Pilate to sct a 
watch lest Jesus’s body should be stolen away by the 
Apostles. 

Talk about how the dead are honored by words 
spoken at thelr funerals. Draw a crown on the black- 
board and print on it the words of the Roman soldier: 
“Truly this was the Son of God.” Help the children 
to read the words. 

SymBor Girrt.—A small gilt crown with the words of 
the Golden Text on it. 


Talk. 
By Henry Warp Bgrouer. 


DAY UNTO DAY UTTERETH SPEECH.' 


F the New Testament is the book that opens the 
invisible world, and dwells for the most part on 
that, the Old Testament is the book that takes in hand 
this world, aud clothes it with divine attributes, and, 
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as it were, organizes its processes into an auxiliary, if 
not into a chief. ; 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the earth showeth his 
handiwork (handwork, I suppose it might be translated), Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 

The figure is hidden, but it is a sublime one. The 
whole earth is, as it were, a great castle, crystalline 
above, and firm below; and the hours are sentinels ; 
and as one relieves another it reports. The day, as an 
officer, reports to the day that comes on; and the 
night as an oflicer, reports; and both of them, whether 
of light or darkness, report the glory and handiwork of 
God. The night shows God as much as the day; and 
the day as much as the night; for the day and night 
are the same thing. 

The Old Testament is full of these recognitions of 
nature, and draws lessons from it incessantly, em- 
phasizing this: that there is one God; and that all 
things run back to him as the sovereign, single cause. 
It attributes the infinite phenomena of the universe to 
this one great cause, constantly, with wonderful 
variety. 

Now, it does not seem to me that the principal part 
of our Christian teaching includes the Old Testament. 
Here and there a man preaches a sermon in which the 
Old Testament is included; but he is thought to be 
poetical ; and a great many persons shake their heads, 
and say; ‘‘ What we want is something that is profit- 
able; good, sound doctrine”’—by which they mean 
metaphysics, deduced principles carried to their very 
ultimate. They feel that having their mind handled 
by logical processes and strong metaphysical reasonings 
is profitable. Well, I hope itis. All things are blessed 
to those that love God ; and I suppose that the preach- 
ing metaphysical doctrines is. 

These old doctrines are like the gravel that hens cat. 
It is good in its way. It grinds other things in the 
crop. Anda great many of the old doctrines, I think, 
sharpen a man, and give him a great deal of grinding 
power. We never eat a whetstone; but we use it on 
a knife when we wish to cut-with it. I do not cast 
out and despise metaphysical doctrine; but it ought 
not to be allowed to dispossess or crowd out of their 
place considerations of pure taste and innocent enjoy- 
ment. These ought to be part and parcel of every 
man’s religion. His solid duties should be the ground 
on which he walks, and his imaginatian shou!d he 
the sky and the heavens over him. The great world 
has both strong foundations for a man’s feet to tread 
upon and the aerial expanse for his fancy to roam 
ip. 

I have been thinking of these things because I have 
just been up to my farm in Peekskill. I was peculiarly 
struck, this year, with the ordinance of death as nature 
lays it down for us. When the spring comes and all 
the birds are there, we have a wonderful time of mu- 
sic. Thefe is not a year in which there is not a new 
set of birds there on the hill; and while at first there 
were but three or four species there are now thirty or 
forty. Therefore in the spring the air is filled with 
their music. But this Fall, when I visited the farm, 
with the exception of the blue-bird there was not a 
bird sang; and he sang because he knew that I was 
coming! The very first summer that we entered the 
house the blue-birds took possession of a little place on 
the balcony, and raised their brood there; and they 
have come and raised two broods there every year 
since; and this year they have raised three broods; 
and it is evident that there is an understanding among 
them that they are to constitute themselves the guard- 
ians of that house. So whenever I go up they are 
always on hand. And they were the only ones that I 
heard sing the other day. But if 1 went up on the bill 
there were whole flocks of birds there. They filled the 
thicket. If I went where it was wild, out of the way 
of the paths, they were almost innumerable. And 
they have their little notes among themselves—a little 
sort of go-to-sleep notes. Though they have disap- 
peared entirely from the air, and though a stranger not 
accustomed to their habits would say, ‘‘ The birds are 
all gone,” they are none of them gone. They are all 
there, and they will be ready to sing again by and by. 

Isaid to myself, It is very much so in regard toa 
great many things in, human life. Joys come to us 
like blossoms, and we think we have them; and then, 
when, like blossoms, they fall, we think we have lost 
them, although the seed or shadow is left; but they 
are not gone because they have passed through a par- 
ticular period of their development. 

There are a great many plants that will blossom 
again; and there area great many joys that are not 
extinguished because they do not apparently return. 
The time is working around for a resurrection in our 
affairs. The broods will some of them stay through 
the winter; but their songs will not come until spring. 
The joys which we have experienced may not be vocal 
now, but they will sing for us in the future, when we 
have more faith and courage and hope. 

Well, then, I look at the glory—I had almost said 
the wastefulness of glory—in nature, I have always 


been very much impressed with the sunlight. I do | 
not know of anything in summer that fills me with so 

much wonder and speechlessness as to see the whole 

heavens filled with sunlight. The abundance of it is 

overpowering beyond all utterance. The heaven is 

flooded as if there were a mighty fountain outpouring, 

outpouring, outpouring, wine into it. 

Then the clouds that sail through the sky impress 
me very strongly. Why, if an artist could put on can- 
vas the blue, the scarlet, the various colors that are 
produced by the sun on the clouds, in their myriad 
forms, he might ask any sum he pleased for his pict- 
ures. Men would contest with each other in their 
eagerness to obtain them. There are multitudes that 
for little scraps and bits of paintings of nooks and 
corners of landscapes will give five or ten thousand 
dollars ; and yet, although the world is full of infinite- 
ly finer paintings, you do not see one in a hundred of 
these men sitting on stones and looking at them. 

Now, this is a romance gallery. It is a gallery filled 
with pictures for common folks, only they do not want 
it. Their religion has not accustomed their eye to the 
vision of nature, nor has it attuned their ear to its 
sounds. They do not know the privilege of joy which 
it affords them. I derive more pleasure from com- 
merce with nature, taking the year round, I think, 
than from all other sources of enjoyment put together. 
I hunger; but my chief hunger is not in my mouth, 
it is in my eyes and ears; and for them there is, in 
nature, food endless in variety, in exquisiteness, and in 
continuity. 

I am almost paralyzed, at times, in looking out upon 
what is going on in nature. I am struck with wonder 
to see how much takes place in a short period. Right 
back of my house isatree that I supposed, when I 
planted it, was a scarlet mapletree, but that has turned 
out not to be scarlet. It is yellow, with a rose tint; 
and it is symmetrical from the topmost branch to the 
very bottom. Oa Tuesday it stood with a sort of ethe- 
real gray back-ground which gave it a kind of spirituelle 
appearance ; and I could hardly get away from look- 
ing at it. Wednesday morning I went and looked at 
it again; and almost all the leaves were gone. I saw 
at an early hour that they were going down in scores 
and hundreds, and scores of hundreds. So here was 
this magnificent spectacle for just one day. 

What would you think of a man who could make a 
picture of such a magnificent tree as that once a day, 
and then throw it away, as of no account, without sad- 
ness or regret? Qn every side myriads of leaves— 
scarlet, crimson, yellow, brown, and almost purple— 
rained down upon every side ; and the eye was be- 
wildered, and could not see all that that there was to 
be seen of beauty and maguificence when these mul- 
titudinous leaves were throwing themselves down upon 
the ground. 

And such peaceful dying I never saw. When man 
dies he dies pale, lean, contorted ; but when the tree 
enters into the death of winter it does it with regal 
splendor. Who would think that those gorgeous 
leaves were the shrouds of the trees from which they 
fell, and that the trees were dying, as it were? And 
yet soit was. They flung off their banners, and went 
forward to their sleep and rest. As victors, clothed 
with the spoils of castles and repositories, go home and 
enter their city rejoicing, so the year is prepared to lay 
itself down in most wonderful colors. 

Now, & man ought to be able to die as wellasa 
tree. Men ought to be able to look upon going out of 
life without anxiety, and with some degree of faith and 
hope and joy. 

I could not help thinking of another thing—how God 
destroys to build, and builds to destroy. No tree be- 
comes larger if it refuses to change its bark. And ifa 
tree says, ‘‘I have a bark that just fits me, andI am 
going to stick to it,” and will not let it enlarge, it will 
be like some Christians, who adopt one set of doctrines, 
and nothing else, and say, ‘‘ I am going to stand where 
my father stood; they left me a jacket which just ex- 
actly fits me, andI shall not allow it to be taken off ;’ 
they will not grow. When the life of the tree is whole- 
some, and accumulates more and more matter, the old 
outside has to crumble off, or the tree cannot become 
larger. And you might take a lesson in the philoso- 
phy of growing even from a tree. 

There are men who say, ‘‘ The theological systems 
are going to smash,” and who go back to ‘ good old 
doctrines,” as they call them, and would bring them 
down and impcse upon the present generation. Think 
of a man’s taking a pot of glue and attempting to glue 
upon trees dead leaves that have fallen off from them. 
What sort of trees would they be ? The leaves perish ; 
but the tree remains and enlarges steadily ; and neither 
wind nor frost nor heat destroys that. Why cannot 
we take a hint and learn from this fact? And so it 
ought to be in the great spiritual realm; for mere ordi- 
nances, or external instruments, are but leaves that are 
to last but fora season. After they do their work you 
cannot conserve them. Their office is to help you 

grow spiritually. If they take on new forms, it is the | 


prosecution of the one work, the continuity of charac- 
ter. Spiritual growth comes by change ; and we ough 
to let it go on naturally. 

Another thing lobserve: and that is that the autumn, 
that undresses the year, is just as beautiful as the 
spring, that dresses it. Ido not know that there is 
any more beautiful scene in life than a bright child, 
after it wakes in the morning, taking its bath, and 
having its clothes put on by the parent, with ail man- 
ner of witchery and frolic. Nothing is more beautiful 
than the arraying a child in its little harness for the 
day, except the taking it off at night, when the child 
has got tired of its dress, and wants its bed, and can 
hardly tell whether it wants to cry or frolic, and the 
mother cooes to it, and takes off its garments, and lays 
its drooping head on her bosom, and kisses it good- 
night, and putsit to bed. And equally beautiful is the 
parent as she ministers to the wants of the child. The 
one that you look at last is the most beautiful. And 
I think that the undressing the year in autumn is the 
most beautiful of things—except the dressing it up 
again in the spring. The serenity and tranquillity of 
autumn days are full of beauty. And winter itself is 
not without beauty. Men talk about the barrenness 
of winter. It is never barren. There are the banks 
of snow, and the accumulations of ice; but they do 
not destroy: they nourish. And from looking at the 
death of the year we ought to derive some hope, some 
faith and some joy. As the year, after shedding its 
gorgeous apparel in autumn, dresses itself in white 
robes, and then rests until its resurrection in spring, 
so when we send our friends down into the darkness, 
the coldness and the stillness of death we ought to 
rejoice in the belief that after revolving months have 
passed away there will be a resurrection for them, and 
that within touching space, not so wide as our hand, 
are the bright, radiant garments of the heavenly 
life. 

So I might go on almost endlessly, and draw lessons 
from the aspects of nature in autumn. There are men 
who, sitting on the veranda and smoking their cigar, 
see almost nothing in the scenes that surround them; 
while to others the heavens are opened, ‘‘ day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge ;” and these latter carry out with them a re- 
joicing heart, in that ‘‘the heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the earth showeth his handiwork.” 


A Chinese picture always has certain elements of 
truth, but it is usually so defective in perspective and 
proportion as to be in effect a grotesque caricature. A 
truth may be so distorted in the statement as to be- 
come virtually a falsehood, and there is no sphere of 
activity in which an intelligent and active conscience is 
so much needed as in the presentation of religious and 
moral truth. God has been, and is, frightfully carica- 
tured in some pulpits and religious publications. Descrip- 
tions are given of his character, and motives, and plans, 
which repel and disgust rather than attract the earnest 
seeker after him. Some teachers and preachers seem 
to think that truth is so potential that it can be flung 
out in all kinds of grotesque masquerade and still be 
true ; but as a matter of fact there is nothing so danger- 
ous as truth misrepresented and perverted. The great 
reactions from faith have not been against religious 
truth, but against the base alloys of it which churches 
and men have stamped as genuine. If the ministerial 
conscience were always keen and intelligent in at- 
tempting to draw for the eyes of men images of the 
Invisible Spirit and the invisible world, there would 
be fewer Ingersolls and less infidelity. Few men have 
the opportunity or the inclination to study the original 
materials for their conception of God and of religion ; 
they take that which they find in churches and among 
professed Christians, and finding it low, mean, and 
unsatisfactory, they cast the very thought of God and 
the spiritual life out of their lives. 

A few men, like John Stuart Mill, are sedulously kept 
from from forming ideas of God in childhood, but 
such cases are very rare; most men and women bring 
to the judgment of the sober thought of maturity some 
vision of the Unseen God, some dream of heaven. If 
these are sweet and true, because born out of the rev- 
erential thought and ripe experience of a father or 
a mother who has walked with God, they are the 
surest protection along the troubled path of life. They 
harmonize with the thought of maturity and give the 
growing life of the soul a beautiful continuity. 

If, on the other hand, these early conceptions are 
mean, narrow, and ignorant, the expanding life almost 
inevitably sweeps them away. The man revolts from 
the material or bigoted form in which his childhood 
received the truth, and casting away the shell casts 
away the pearl that was hidden in its hard repulsive 
folds. This is the history of thousands of men and 
women who have rejected the claims of the religious 
life. In the light of such a pathetic and tragic fact too 
much care cannot be taken to make the tauth whole. 


some, sweet, and pure, to children, 
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What the ** Boston Transcript” says of 
HARPER'S BAZAR: 


To dress according to Harrenr’s Bazar 
will be the aim and ambition of the women 
of America. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Harkrer’s Bazar, which is now approaching 
the completion of its fifteenth year, is indisputa- 
bly the leading Household Journal of America. It 
farnishes weekly illustrations and descriptions of 
the latest styles of drees from the Paris, London, 
and New York mod istes, and occasional gratuitous 
pattern shect supplements filled with patterns of 
these styles. 
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Decorative Art Societies of New York and Califor- 
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Tiffany & Co.; Mrs. T. W. Dewine, Miss Dora 
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the ** Young People ” with the firet Number for No- 
vember, and the Volumes of the ‘‘ Magazine” with 
the Numbers for June and December of each year. 

-Subsecriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periedical current at the time of re- 
ceipt of order, except in cases where the subscriber 
otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full 
list of Harper's Franklin Square Library will 
be furnished gratuitously on application to Har- 
PER & BROTHERS. 


HARPER’S CATLOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


--— 


“18 IT WELL WITH THE CHILD?” 


UNE MOTUER’S VIEW. 


May one who doesn’t pretend to be a theologian at 
all (being a woman) speak on behalf of the ‘‘ new the- 
ology” as objected to bya writer in a recent number? 
I conceive it to be a belief in fairness cereus favoritism ; 
and for fairness’ sake I want this urderstood. Perhaps 
some one else will say a better word for it; if so, I 
have not wished to speak, und shal! be wcll content to 
remain silent. 

The question raised is one that many are always 
asking, that appeals to all sympathies, and is apt to 
bias sympathy so as to shut out judgment. We all 
hope it is wel! with the child. The new theology is 
marked by more hope, not less, than the old; it only 
dogmatizes less, on both the sides of hope and fear. 
We are dealing now not with vague ‘‘liberalism,” but 
with a mild and conservative phase of liberal ortho- 
doxy, prudent in what it says and in what it will not 
say. For we do not know much about the unseen 
world. Speculate, argue, wonder as we will, all ends 
ja this: that if we trust God we must needs trust him 
altogether, for ourselves and friends, in his doings out 
of sight as well as in those we partly see but cannot 
see into. The most trusting must often wish to know 
more, sud the most hopeful find it hard to trust en- 
tirely in great personal extremities. And the especial 
emergency referred to is a very frequent form of hu- 
man trial. But they who dare bring children into 
this world, knowiug what they know of its chances, 
believing, too, that eternity with certain awful alter- 
natives is but a jittle way off at most—ihey should 
have tremendous faith in something to make the vent- 
ure tolerable, not to say justifiable. Fathers and 
mothers, is it your trust in your own care and fore. 
sight? Is your keeping so wise, so strong, that noth- 
ing else than full-blown heaven can make up for the 
lack of it? Yet you may have to leave your offspring 
alone in this world; to leave them in God’s hands 
here ; perhaps with small encouragement in doing so, 
to human viéw. Is it less reasonable to trust him 
with them there? One thipg we may believe; that 
the world they go to is not less safe than this, nor its 
chances fewer. A feeling which is nearly universal, 
like the prayer instinct, must have truth in it; and in 
like manner it seems natural to assume that there is 
advantage in death, generally speaking; that to be 
ree from the earthy body is to sce clearer, stand 
nearer the great realities. It would seem that much 
of human trial, temptation and suffering must be elim- 
inated by this means alone; that no lot could be so 
bitter, so trying, so terrible, as is the case with some 
of us here. Starr King assumed as a moral necessity 
that every human being will have a trial-time, soon or 
later, sufficient to fully prove and fix his choice of 
good or evil; and he expects that in the end all lots 
will be balanced fairly, those who have got too easily 
through this world having to take their hardships 
afterward. This seems improbable, since many peo- 
ple would Lave to be made over, body, mind and soul, 
ig order to be capable of suffering as certain others. 

But some sort of probation seems logically needful 
for all mortals if forany. That this world isa school, 
this life a testing and training time, is the Christian 
idea of it, and is the only theory that at all meets the 
facts. None of our theories can account for all the 
facts; it is enough if they leave room for possibile ac- 
counting, and do not contradict what we know. Here 
1g an intelligible aim anda grand one, but how is it 
stultified if we admit so vast a multitude of exceptions 
as the millions who have died in infancy? The word 
probation loses force and meaning, as a reason for our 
present being, if it means nothing for so large a por- 
tion of humanity. Low different must their growth 
be, how different their heaven, from that toward 
which we struggle, and labor, and long! Must not 
such a difference make a greater barricr between 
child and parent than avy bars of space or of death 
can do? Or, if they are to remain eternal babies—well, 
heaven may be full of them, but the prospect looks a 
trifle monotonous. ‘The hierarchy of heaven, at least, 
are not children. God's Son, we are told, became a 
child, but if he had remained one he could have done 
little for the world. He taught that his kingdom con- 
sisted, notof children, but of those who should receive 
it with childlike belief; and the Apostles erypressly 
urged their people to put away childishness, and not 
to be children in aught except simnlicity of heart. It 
was men and women that God undertook to build 
when he made the world—not children ; infancy is but 
a stage in the process, the weakest and the lowest, 
provided growth is upward, as it ought to be. There 
may be such a thing as cherubic childhood ; but there 
is much naughtiness in children generally, and some- 
times amazing depravity. We must have all seen 
many for whom (not being our own) we could not 
think the angels were pining. At best, blank inno- 


cence is a negative good; better than defilemnt,e but 
immensely poorer than tried and strong virtue. Ig- 
norance is weak, sure to fall as soon astempted. Does 
not the whole constitutién of our world declare that 
the Lord means men to learn what they are about, and 
what to choose, at any cost? Will he, then, keep 
myriads of men foreverin embryo? If there is not 
some way of developing and proving them, then they 
make an inexplicable contrast to the rest of their race. 
Much is implied in this, that seems seldom to be 
thought of. 

There is nuch nonsense atlvat on this subject,in verse 
and otherwise. Where, for example, is the sense or 
Scripture in utterances that award to passive infants 
the very tokens of triumphant saints—the crown, the 
palm, that means martyrdom—with actual congratula- 
tions because the crown has been obtained without 
enduring the cross? Asif that ever could or ought to 
be! It is they who sulfer that shall reign. It is 
trifling with these grand symbols, to turn them into 
baby toysand trimmings. No, if your child is forever 
to escape trial he cannot have the fruits or the reward 
of trial overcome. Is it so certain, then, that he is so 
blessed without it 


But I understand: you fear to have him run any risk. 
Well, why is itnot just as awful for all us cluldren, big 
and little, who have to run it? And how, oh how, if the 
risk is so fearful, does any one believing it ever dare to 
add another soul to the host in peril? This matter is 
inscrutable ; I suppose it is predestination. Lut, if it 
is sO cruel to name the word probation in connection 
with those gone out of sight, how cruel is the position 
of earth’s probationees! Understand, please, O!d The- 
ology, that the new is no less well disposed than you 
are toward dead infants, only it cares as well for others; 
for the unfortunates that are left to live. It believes 
in equal rights, fair chances; not in piling all the suf- 
fering here, and possible ill hereafter, upon the one 
half, while arbitrarily exempting the other. 


Another thing : Does not the modern pulpit tell us 
over and over that man’s own consent and effort are 
essential to salvation; that God’s will cannot save him 
without this? How is it, then, that God is able to save 
these many souls without their will? Is it because 
they are so small? I suspect this plea will not be al- 
lowed. Ifowis it then? Aud why, if the difficulty 
can be got around in al! these cases, is it so impossible 
in others? 


Again, where is the limit of safety? If growing into 
the capability of choice makes the danger, then isa 
child who dies at four years old safe for heaven, and 
one who dies at eight in danger of hell? Is the Maker 
so much fonder of very small children than of larger 
ones? I hope I may not be regarded as flippant, being 
really in very serious earnest. These things do always 
puzzie me; they seem inconsistent; and I should like 
to bring out what seems to me the seeds of unreason 
and injustice inthem. Butah! the artis long. 

The old theology has just two alternatives, heaven 
and hell, and the infants used tobe divided impartially 
betweenthem. Yes, the doctrine of infant damnation 
did use to be preached. .There’s evidence enough 
in tradition, in extant creeds, and books, and sermons; 
in the memories of some still living. I have heard old 
people tell of such preaching, and of the cruel e/Tect it 
had upon bereaved mothers, driviag them sometimes 
to madness and suicide. The old generations were of 
sterner fiber than this one, and their parsons seem to 
have been the toughest of all. Even an undoubted 
saint like old Richard Baxter—a professional saint, so 
speak, who has taught saintlinessto several ages—how 
he goes on as if he had a fiend in him, in one of the 
chapters of his ‘‘ Rest.” He paints the horror and the 
endlessness of torment with amazing gusto, and pict- 
ures God taking delight in these inflictions and adding 
mockery to them. His poor doomed sinner, the while, 
talks to himself in mournfulest hopeless repentance, 
self-reproachful and resigned, in afar more godly spirit 
than his God shows. Again I would like to quote, 
but must not, from a last-century book I have, meant 
for the use of peoplein affliction. Itis the veriest Job's 
comforter. Much is said about hell, and its numerous 
supposed inhabitants. ‘‘There they lie and /ry,” it 
says in one place; andthe book frequently resorts for 
edification to some picture of their woes. ‘ Think, 
whatever you suffer, how much worse off they are! 
Think, too, that you deserve all possible torments (be- 
cause of Adam’s sin, quite apart from your own 
doings) and so be thankful!” This is the burden of the 
book. A certain part is devoted to those who have 
lost children or other friends by death. Suppose your 
great grief is that you fear they have gone to the bad 
place. The author uncompromisingly tells you that 
it’s probable they have. But you must be resigned to 
that, inasmuch as God has doae according to his scve- 
reign will, and the clay may not etc., etc. Moreover, 
you areto reflect again what a mercy it is that you are 
out of hell where so many of your friends and fellows 
are, no worse than you. And if you have assurance 


| 


| 


that you are one of the elect, what does all the rest 
matter? 

Surely people must have been hard-hearted in those 
days, if this comforted them. Yet this was evidently 
the regular and accepted thing, not so many years ago. 
This is the old theology in its prime and full expression. 
You think it hideous selfishness, you who have been 
touched by the new without knowing it. At least the 
old time was consistent. It did not shirk one logical 
consequence of its creed, nor slur it, because it had a 
dreadful look. It didn’t shrink from infant damnation, 
and why should it? Grant its postulates—a race with- 
out any rizhts its Crestor was bound to respect, and a 
Deity dealing evil and good according to his pleasure, 
quite apart from desert---and wiy, pray, should not in- 
fants be his victims? What were all mankind but 
helpless children before him, and what were a few 
added years in face of the eternal decree? As well 
shoot the creature straight into hell at birth, as to 
set him on a sliding plane that will surely land him 
there in a little while. It was the pitiful look of the 


doomed babies that appealed for them, and gradually — 


got them reprieved by so-called Calvinism itself. But 
really, on a Calvinistic basis, they’re no more helpless 
or pitiable than the rest of us. 

The great multitude of parents in solemn council 
have reprieved the babies. Perhaps, if we were all as 
fond of our brethren in general as parents are of their 
children, we should have grown more hopeful about 
them also. The human heart will always find some 
loop way to get out its own particular treasure; it has 
done so, doubtiess, under the hardest jailers. Its own 
chosen reprobate couldn't be lost, not even when hard 
dogmas forced it to such a narrow hold as ‘‘ between 
the saddle and the ground.” Might not we as well 
leave a little far back door open for hope, since every 
soul that wants it will draw hope through a crack or 
keyhole, somehow? The new theology perhaps would 
say that this is a proof the hope is real, and not meant 
to be foregone. The old—would it not say the heart 
is self-deceiving? Well, Heaven knows! But this, I 
think, is true of the new theology: that it does tend 
to care for all the lost world even as parents care for 
their children. And is not this. the ideal Chris‘ianity, 
for which the world, and the saints themselves, have 
waited so long? 

And (patience!) one word to you, most honorable 
Christian Union. Don’t think I set you up as an op- 
ponent, if I venture to ask what means, in your edi- 
torial note, ‘‘ the victory of love”? A victory wrought 
for a passive subject, as the ‘‘ old theology” declares ? 
I quite agree with you that we have no warrant for 
declaring that these things must be done in a certain 
way; and that is just what the new orthodoxy never 
sets upntodo. But we may have our opinions as to 
what is in the line of reason, and conformable to prov- 
idential ways. And all the promises are made ‘to him 
that overcometh.” Yours truly, C, 5. 


ANOTHER WORD FROM A LIBERAL. 


Will you permit me to ask a few questions relative 
to the correspondence headed ‘‘One Speaks at Last,” 
and the comments thereon in The Christian Union? 

Is it not fair to assume that the Roman Catholic 
Church is a Curistian church, and that its creeds are 


part of the creed of Christendom? Is it nota fair in-— 


ference that if this church requires all its ecclesiastics 
and all converts from Protestantism to swear that they 
believe in and will uphold a certain creed at the 
present day, that creed forms one of the ‘“‘living be- 
liefs” of ‘‘nineteenth century Christians,” and of a 
majority of them? Is it not a fair inference that if 
that creed contains the dogmas of the Council of 
Trent, with the attirmation, ‘This is the true catholic 
faith, out of which none can be saved,” one of the 
living beliefs of a majority of nineteenth century 
Christians is that a man like Darwin, who does not 
believe in these doctrines, is not and cannot be saved ? 
Is it not fair to assume that a creed which is ac- 
cepted by the English Church, and which contains the 
statement, ‘‘ This is the holy catholic faith, which 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled he shall 
perish everlastingly,” and which goes on to say that 
the ‘‘holy catholic faith” consists principally in a 
belief in the Trinity, is a denial by that church of the 
salvation of Liberals and Unitarians? Is it not fair to 
admit that these creeds, with their damnatory clauses, 
show a gigantic intolerance on the part of a majority 
of the adherents of Christianity at the present day ; 
such as would dwarf a thousand Girard Colleges? Is 
it not fair to admit that there have been Liberal bigots 
and Christian bigots, but that bigotry and intolerance 
are to be expected and found more among those who 
claim a special divine sanction for their beliefs than 
among those who claim only the sanction of human 
reason? Lastly, would it not be fair to admit that 
there is more than one creed in Christendom, and 
that not all of them are unfamiliarto A Lisgral.? 
Noy. 10, 1882, 
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An Aseociated Press dispatch, dated Albany, | 


N. Y., 13th ins’., etated that the Attorney-General 
of New York had applied for a Receiver for the 
celebrated New York Life Ineurance Company. 
The assertion was #0 abrurd upon its very face ar 
to probably have deceived bat few people, for 
the company in question is one of the bu!warks of 
American life insurance. 

The following official certificates show that the 
press agent confused the name of the New York 
Life with that cf the Western New York Life, of 
Batavia, N. Y., a minor organization ; 


(Copy.) 
SratTe or New York, 
ALBANY, Nev. 16, 1882, 5 


The aseets of the New York Life Ineurance Com- 
pany, as shown by its last report to this depart- 
ment, are $17 ,044,269.25, and its liabilities are $37,- 
259 351 37, leaving a surplus of $9,754,917.91. 

I do not hesitate to say that in my judgment it 
is one of the soundest aud most reliable life com 
panies in the world. The report prejadicial to it» 
repatation arose entirely from a thoughtlese or ig 
norant confounding of names on the part of some 
pereon sending a telegraph dispatch to the Aseoci- 
ated Press. The dispatch referred to the Weetern 
New York Life, located at Batavia, N. Y. 

It eceme juet and fair, under the circumetances, 
that thie statement should be voluntarily and 
promptly mace by this department. 

(Signed) CHARLES G. FAIRMAN, Sup’t. 

I concur entirely in the foregoing. 
ings againetthe New York 
piny bave bken commenced by me or ever con- 
templated or suugerted to me. 

(Signed) LESLIE W. RUSSELL, 
Attorney-General. 
ALBAKY, Nov. 16, 1882. 
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Financial and Ansurance. 


and irregular, showing very little change, 
on the whole, from a week ago. 


THE WEEK. 

The gradual working of Foreign Ex- 
change toward the shipping point con- 
tinues, perhaps more definitely this 
week than for several weeks previous. 
Round lots of long bankers bills were 
offered yesterday at $4.80 while commer- 
eial bills are offered at $4 79. These figures 
are quite close to the point at which we 
may expect gold to returnfrom abroad. 
‘There are several causes working to this 
result. Money in the London market is 
about 2} per cent. on call loans; with us, 
it is 54 to 6 per cent., which facts in 


_ themselves are a powerful inducement. 


Then the continued heavy foreign ship- 
ment of cotton from Southern ports, 
which is pow much greater than it was a 
year ago, creates a constant supply of 
bills on the market. Produce shipments 
from New York, too, range from seven 
to eight million dollars’ worth a week, 
averaging nearly as Jarge as our imports 
to this port now ; notwithstanding (as we 
remarked a week «go) the cottcn move- 
ment is from Southern ports largely, and 
theref>re does not figure in our accounts 
of the port. 

September importations of gold, it may 
met be known, amounted to $1,135,000, 
and the October movement will exhibit 
onsiderably larger. 

It undoubtedly is for the inauguration 
of this favorable gold movement that the 
larger capitalists are waiting before they 
are willing to take hold with confidence 
of the security markets. Let imports of 
of specie to the modcrate extent of 3,000, - 


000 a week become the order of the day, | 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


an® t:e whole complexion at the Ex 
changes would change for the better; 


and this very naturally and reasonably, | 
and 
values sbrunken, that the time is ripe for | 
another decided upward tendeucy based | 


for depression bas so long ruled, 


en substantial reasons. We had the ef-. 
fect of the great crops in August simply 
as a stimulus to valucs froma prospective 
point of view. We have now the solid 
tesults of those crops being realized 
every day and hour, in the unprecedented | 
earnings of ail the railways of the coun- 
try, with hardly an exception; and not 
only the present earnings, but for the 
next three or four months it can be al- 
most cs confidently stated that the present 
acale of earnings will continue, and in- 
crease. We give an idea below of the| 
October earnings of railways. Sixty-two 
representative railways report total carn- 
ings for October amvunting to» $29 561 - 
263; in October of last year these same 
roads reported #25 538 623: snowing an 
inerease for October, 1882, of $4,022,630 ; 
equal to 16 per cent. with au increase of 
mileage of about 11 percent. Most of this 
mileage increase runs through new or 
enly partialiy developed country, and 
certainly did not earn atall in proportion 
to the old sections, so that it may very 
certainly be assumed that the old lines 
of last year are earning more money this 
year than ever b« fore. 

The Agricultura! Bureau estimates our 
eorn civp for this year at 1,650,000,000 
bushels against 1,195,000,000 bushels last 
year. It must be borne in mind that none 
of this corn crop has, as yet, come to mar- 
ket, and that the railway earnings will 
have this element operating to swell their 
fizures fromthe carly part of next month ; 
which, with the great cotton crop, now 
conceded to be in the neighborhood of 
7,000,000 bales, and only a smal! fraction 
of which has yet been marketed, fur- 
nishes reasonable anticipation of remark- 
able gains over the earnings of 4 year 


ago. 


The money market is easy at 5 to 6 per |. 


cent. The Bank Statement is good, and 
as will be observed exhibits a very satis- 


factory increase of reserve, as follows: 
Loans increase ............. $1,427,700 
Specie decrease............. 2,161,900 
Legal tenders increase........ .. 381,400 
Deposits 1,883,100 
Reserve increase...... 2,146,275 


The stock markets are still feverish 


Bonds. 


Governmer4 Bonds can be obtained at 
our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required f:0m those nc’ already known. 

a allowed at 8 per cent. per annum 

on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 

over. No interest on accounts averaging 
leas than $1,000, 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 


——— attention given to orders by Mai! 

d Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by al! 
desiring to make investments, or to con. 


sult its pages for any purpose. 


Hatch, 


5 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


New York, January 25th, 1882. 


The Trvetees,in Conformity to the Charter of the | 


Company, submit the following Statement of its 
afatre on the 8ist December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
puma 1881, to 8ist December, 
31 


lst January, 188 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from lat Jan- 
‘daring to 8ist 1881... $4,110,176 72 
the 
Returns 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, vity,, and other $8,965,758 00 
secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Estate and due the Com- 
pany, estimated at.................. 

Premium Notes ant Bills Receivable. . 


Six percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesaday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe bolders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
prodnuced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on, the 
net earned premiums of the Company, fo:~che 
year ending S3iet December, 1381, for which cer- 
tificates will be iseued on and after Tnesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONE HORACE GRAY 
DENNIS. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
hm. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOT, 
LEWi8 CURTIS A 0) PH LEMO} NE. 
.H. RUSSELL, MIN? 

ES LOW HAS. H. MARS HA 
DAVID LAN GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 

RAVEN BERT L. STUART. 
WM. sTURGIS JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. H. FIELD, SAM Er, WILLET 
JOSIAH O. LO CHAS LEVERIC 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, BRYCE, 

THOS. F. YOU 108. B. 

HORACE K. THURBER, 


. A. HAN 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY CO 

CHAS. P. BORDETT, 

H. 

Vice 


American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 

premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Oolleges. 

Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al! 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 


$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 


Paymenots Prompt as Government Beouds. 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


These statemente confirmed by 212 testimonials by 

on, Forms and Testimon rn applica 
tion. WATKING 


Hen~ny New York Manager, 43 Broadway) 


| 


| 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & 


BANEKERS, 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
lesue Letters of Credit for Travelers 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bulls of and make Telearap! ic 
Cranefers of Mover on rors ete. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO.. 


{O00 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-ineurance.............. 458,827 07 
Reserve am for ali other claims. . 341,657 63 
Capital paid in Cash..........  «..... 000,000 O° 
Net canine... 1,406,720 81 
Total Cash Asevta#...........- $4,207,205 51 
This Company conducts ita business ander the 


restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds $1,100,000 
GEO, PE, Pres't 


Ree'y. 


Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sis., Philadelphia. 


“NIAGARA” 
Improved Flushing Rim Water Closet 
and Supply Tank. 


The cheapest and best of the kind in the market 
Enterprise Pottery Co.'s Pinmbers’, Ratiread and 
Steamboat Earthenware. Square French Closet 
owls, Ventilated Odorlees Urinals. Field's Finsh 
Tank. Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners 
Garbage Barrels 

Sena for catalogue. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 


rome Daten F. Br. F. BEstry. Waahington, 


—_ 


Everything in Drv Goods, 


John Wanamaker's 
Appotne STORE 


ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord 
ing to cireumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILPDELPHIA. 


We hare the largest retail stock in the United States. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN COOD NEWS 


TO 


LADIES! 


and secure 


Co MPANY 


Get up Clube for our Celebrated T 
Meas-Rose or Geld-Band KA- 
SET (44 piecer).our own importation. One of these 
beautiful tea rete given away to the party sending 4 
club for 6%. This ia the «reatest inducement ever 
offered, Send in your orders and enjey 4 cup cof 
GooD TEA A, and at the same time procure a — 
=, 


long. Mixed, Japan, Imperia!, Young Hysov, Gun- 
powder, or Japan. B.eakfast. We are the oidest 
and jargest Tea Company inp tre business. The rep- 
of house re no 
or full particulars a 
THE GREA r AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
P. O. Box 239, 81 and 33 Vesey Bt., N.Y, 


6 E, 4th Str Street. 
DRESS 


A. FLETCIIER, 
No. 6 East Street, New York Oity. 


“NEW REMINGTON” 


©. 


Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 
Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y., 


or Mien, N. ¥. 


3 


ay THE DOMESTIC © MCONEW YORK. wer. 


TAR LEADS 


“9 


~ 


TIGR 


I have @ positive reme ve disease; by its 
thousands of cases of the kind ‘ond of lon standing 


have beencured. Indeed, sostrong i« my faith in its 


T 
TISE on this disease, eufferer. Give Ex- 
O. address. DE. T. SLOCUM ini Peari Bt, We 


HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS -JERSEYS-SOUTHOOWNS. 


Superior Family Cows a Specialty. 
Pour Grandsons of Eureotas—reatest of butter 
Sows—now for sale. Prices reasonable. 
Addrese, HENRY E. ALVORD, Manager. 


SHORTHAND free. Address 
CHURCH EQUIPMEN’. | 
The Great 


Church LIGHT, 


Patent give 
the Most the 
cht known 


an 
for Churehe Stores. indows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 


to churches and the tra 
P. FRINK, 561 a N.Y 


MENEEcY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the padite since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo! , Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peale. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Char 
bools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
Catalogue 


AREANTED. 
VANDUZEN TIFT, Olecine 


| | 
‘ 
| Yi 
‘2 
| 
r | | 
| 
* 
/ 
i? 
4 
E 
if 
Premiums on Poucies not marked off 
miums an Ye . 
Expenses. . .$924,227 02 | g 
THE LIGHT RUNNING 
i 
—il 
| 
UABLE 
press & F 
—— 
ty 
b A he ré and 
| iV ~ gant designs. Bend size of room. Get 
circularand estimate. A |iberal discoun* 
one. Made in all 
| weixhts of Merino | 
ype Ohem ilettes. Princ ess 
Skirts, Emarcipation 
Dress Keform and 
Oomfort Wa'sta. 
i] Corded a 
alty. 
ree. 
skilled Teachers should have Application Form.” 


Nov. 23, 1882. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S IDEAL OF LIFE! | 
Sept. 


RHE CENTU RY) strationer, 


[From the New York Independent. | 


Of couree it is true—it isa platitude—that 
we need relaxation as well as work. All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy. We 
learned that in infancy, and Mr. Spencer 
does not need to tell us that asthe culmina-| 
tion of his philosophical obeervations of 
American life. But there is a good deal more 
than this, it seems to us, that Mr. Spencer 
means to teach. What isthe ideal of life is 
quite as much # question of Christianity as of 
philosophy, and we are interested to see Bow 
Mr. Spencer's answer corresponds with that 
of Jeaus Christ. Mr. Spencer's answer seems 
to be that chief end of man is complete 
life; that working is for living, labor for 
relaxation; that ‘‘living completely,” with 
an ‘‘adjustment of labor and enjoyment,» 
and with ‘‘an increasing surplus of energies 
that are not absorbed in fulfilling material 
veeds,”’ and that may be devoted toa man’s 
‘living completely '"—that this is the true 
ideal of life. In ebort, if we understand his 
not very clear statement, man's chief end isto 
make himself as complete, as beautiful, and 
as happy us he can. 

Christ's ideal, Paul’s ideal, the universal 
Christian ideal, absolutely contradicts this 
defivition. What Jesus gives as the chief com. 
mandment has passed into the conscience of 
Christendom. It is supreme love and service 
to God, and love and service of fellow men 
as hearty as we give to ourselves. That is 
not Spenceriem. Paul says: ‘‘Noneof us 
liveth to himself and no man dieth to bim- 
self; but Spencer says the contrary. For 
our part, give us the old Christian philosophy, 
which recognizes selfishness, no matter how 
refined, as the condition of our sinful nature, 
which needs to be renewed by conversion. 
And tbat conversion isthe rejection by the 
will of this principle that we are our own 
chief end, that labor is for relaxation, tbat 
working is for living, and the hearty accept- 
ance of the great and holy principle of con- 
secration, that we are not our own, and, 
therefore, we will glorify God, in work or 
patience, with our bodies and our spirits, 
which are his. Living is for work; not selfish 
work, but helpful work, in imitation of Him 
who “‘ pleased not himeelf,” but ‘‘ went about 
doing good,” and who has taught the world 


the unwilling lesson, which philosophers also 


may welllearn of the Peasant who walked 


among the lilics of Galilee, that the sweetest 
blies comes not to him who seeks it for him- 
self, but to him who forgets himself in seek- 
He that would save 
his life shal! lose it; he that is willing to lose 


ing the good of others. 


it ehall eave it. 


THE 


by Af 


= 
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LU S R 0 se 


A AN SS 
POLISHES 


Are unrivalled in their excellence, and always vive 


eatiafactien 
LUS TRO METAL POLISH for Silver, Mickel, &e. 
LUSTRO #8HOE DRESSING for Ladies’ & Chil- 


dren's Shoes. 
POLISH for Manufactcrers’ and 
ouseho'd use, 
wed! 4 BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, superior to 
all others, 
Beware of Imitations. For sale everywhere. 


‘BEST IN THE WORLD: 


FRONT ENO 


Ing 


LADIE 
ASKYOURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WANTEP AGENTS in every city and village 
to sell our Waste Sewlng Silk, put up in one- 
black or asserted celors. It i« 
. in tlecee from oneto ten yards each. 
ice BW cents per ounce, with a liberal discount to 
aget ts. (The same quality of on spools would 
be worth one dol ar.) 
From among the numerous lietters received ex- 


pressing perfect satisfaction with our Waste-Sil 
the following from Mra. Henry Wa 
Beecher: 


BRooxuyy, 
The Brainerd & Armetrong Co.: 

I have ueed a good deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
for some years past with pleasureand satisfaction. 
I consider it a great economy, and for hand-sewing, 
mending the many ripe and tears that are part of a 
housekeeper’s duties, it is invaluable. The ailk 
itself is just as wood as any spool silk, and when dis- 
eutangled (which a. easily done) it can 
wo and is always i when n , who 
it will, [am sure, find it not only economical, 
t a great couventence, 

Respectfully, Maus. H. W. 
Addre:s, 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


469 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


For 1882-83. | 


The twelfth year of this magazine—the 
first unier the pew name, and the most suc- 
cessful in ita history, closed with the ()ctober | 
number, The circulation has shown a large | 
ain over that of the preceding season, and 
HE CENTURY begins its th nth year 
with an edition of | 
140,000 Copies. 
The following are the leading features : 
A New Novel by W. D. Howells, to 
succeed this author's ‘‘ Modern Instauce.” It 
will be an international story, entitled “A 
Woman's Reason.” 
Life in the Thirteen Colonies, by Ed- 
WARD EGGLESTON.—the leading bijstori- 
cal feature of the year; to consist of & num- 
ber of papers, on such topics as ** TLe Begin- 
ning of a Nation,” “Social Life in the | 
Colonies,” etc., the whole forming a complete | 
history of early life in the Ll nited States. | 
Especial attention will be paid to accuracy | 
of illustrations. 
A Novelette of Mining Life, by 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, entitled *‘ The 
Led-Horee Claim,” to be illu:trated by the 
author. 
The Point of View, by Henry 
JAMES, Jr., a series of eight letters from 
persons of various nationalities, criticising 
America, its people, society, manners, rail- 
roada, etc. 
The Christian League of Connecti- 
CUT, by the Rev. Washington Gladden. An 
account of practical couperation in Christian 
work, showing how a league was formed in 4 
small town in Connecticut, what kinds of 
work it attempted, and how it spread through- 
out the whole State. 


“Rudder Grange Abroad,” by Frank 


R. Steckton, a continuation of the droll 
**Raodder Grange stories, the scene being 


One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nassau Street. 


Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, Aweri a Spri Back Diaries 
hand all the year. " 
All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washingtoa Medallion Stee! Pens 


lv cents for one dozen Pens and Price Lst. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine ry Sy from 2c to 
$1.00 


h. 


THE 


“HEYWOOD” 


KATTAN 


FURNITURE. 


Cradles, Carriages, etc. 


East Street, 
NEAK UNION SQUAKE 
NY 


Lilustrated sheeta sent on 
application. 


AYER'S 
Cherry Pectoral. 


now in Europe. 

The New Era in American House- 
BULLDING, a series of four papers, fully il- 
lustrated, devoted to (1) City Houses, (2) 
Country Houses, (3) Churches, and (4) Pub- 
lic Buildings. 


The Creoles of Louisiana, by Go. 
W. Cable, author of ‘* Old Creole Days,” etc ; 
and graphic narrative, richly illus- 
trated. 


My Adventures in Zuni, by Frank 
H. Cushiog, goveroment ethnologist, an adop- 
ted member of the Zuni tribe of Indians. Il- 
lustrated. 

Illustrated papers on the National 
CAPITAL, including ‘“‘ The Capitol,” * The 
Su preme Court,”’ he White House,” ete. 

Missions of Southern California, by 
“H. H.”; three or four pages of an exceed- 
ingly interesting character, richly illustrated. 

Miscellaneous. 

Further work is expected from E. C. Sted- 
man, Thomas Hughes, Joel Chendler Harris 
C Uncle Remus"), Charles Dudley Warner, 

ohn Burrozghs, E. V. Smalley, H. H 
Boyesen, and a long list of others. Enter- 
taniung short stories and novelettes will be 
among the leadiog features of Tuz Century, 
as heretofore, and the magazine will continue 
its advance iu geveral excellence. 

The subscription price is #4.00 a year; 55 
certs a number. Subecriptions should begin 
with the November number, and to enable 
new subscribers to commence with the new 
series under THz CENTUKY name, we wake 
the following 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

A year’s subscription from Nov., 1882, and 
the twelve numbers of the past year, un- 
bound, $600. A !subecription and the 
twelve back numbers bound in two elegant 
volumes with gilt top, $7.50. 


Tas CENTURY CU., New York, N. Y. 


WARNER BROS. 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn 
or whalebone hae in- 


duced ug to use it in al) 
Corseta. 


our ng 
Siv KEWARD 
will be paid for every 
in w the 
Coraline breaks with 
six months’ ordinary 


wear. 
Price by mail, W. B. 
(contil) 


61.0; Misses’ ww, 
For sale by leading 
merc ta. 
Beware of worthless 


cord, 
WARNER BEOS., Baoapway, N. Y. 


Per Cent, Off 


Sunday School 
SUPPLIES 


Graded Papers and graded Lesson Helps at prices 
far below allothers. On trial, for three montis, 50 
per cent. off and if not found Letter, this Is refunded 


Uver five million circulation. Send for samples 
and full particulars, DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams 
Gireel, Licago. 


No other complaints are #0 insidious in their at- 
_ tack as thore affecting the throat and lunge: none 
so trided with by the majority of sufferers. The 
|} ordinary couzh or cold, resulting perhaps from a 
| trifling and unconscious exposare, ia often but *the 
beginning of a fatal sickness. Aysr's CHERRY 
PECTORAL has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
ebould be taken in al! cares without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured. 


“In 1557 I look a severe cold, which affected my 
lungs. Ibad a terrible cough, and passed night 
after night without sleep. The doctors gave me ap. 
Ltried which relieved 
| my lungs, induced sleep, and afforded me the rest 
| necessary for the recovery of my strength. By the 
| continued use of the Pectorat a permanent cure 
was effected. I am now 62 years old, hale and 
hearty, and am eatisiied your Cusraay 
saved me. Hormact Fal RsRoTurr.” 

Rockingham, Vt, July 15, 1882. 

(Croup. -A Mother's Tribute. 

have used Ayer’s Cuerry Pectorat in my 
fami y for several years. and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
and colds we have ever tried. Yours truly, 

A. J. 

Lake Cryatai, Minn., March 13, 1882. 


“I cannot say enough in praise of Aysr’s 
PecTora., as I do that but for 
ite use Llong since should have died from lung 
troubles, E. 

Palestine, T xaa, April 22, 1882. 

No case of an affection of the throat or langs ex- 
jste which sannot be greatly relieved by the use of 
AverR’s Pecrosar, and it always 
eure when the disease i= not already beyond the 
coutrol of medicine. 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by ali Drugyiats, 


“WANTS,” 

[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each ‘*want."" Cards for others than sub- 
seribers will be inserted for 15 cents aga‘e 
line, no card lo exceed 10 agate pam oa 

Wanted.—To rent a store situated 12 miles from 
the mouth of the Connecticut ‘River. ship build- 
ing ;carried on quite extensively. Good opening 
| for a young man with smal! capital. Will rent very 
low. Address Wm. C. Speacer, Hadlyme, Conn. 


A lady, young or old, who desires a companion 
who is well educated, a good reader and writer, wil! 
please address Vera, Stewartavillé College, Stew- 
arteville, Mo. 


For Sale.—A good investment for capitalista. 
Valuable farm im the Sunday Creek Valley. Con- 
tains two seams of coal—the “ great veiu,” seven 
andone-half feet thick, and the Bayey’s run seam, 
four and one-half feet thick. The Ohio Centra} 
Railroad runs through the premises. For informa- 


tion about this and other coal! lands in the San- 
reek region address H. H. Fuller, Chauncey, 
Qe 


New two-story honse of soven rooms. Lot and 
blacksmith shop, with two sets of tools. Reason 
for selling wish te change business. Will be sold 
cheap. For particulars addrees N. B. Stanza 
Wheeler, Ind. 


Wanted. — Young ladies to sel! an article wanted 


in every well regulated family. For particulars 
address, John G, Avery. Snencer, Mase. 


A Lady would like pupus in English branches, 
or would teach delicate children unable tv attend 
school. Address C. H., office Christian Union. 


| Refers to Rey. Lyman Abbott. 


PRINTER, | THE 


Pxcels all other Pianos of American mani 
ferture ‘n its various patented improvemen!. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
tength and sweetness of tone, leave net! 
mg to be desired. g The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivales 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has |) 
justly celebrated patented metallic action 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the ac.ion of tls 
instrument, and adapts it for use in ary 
climate. 

Bend for Circular and Price List 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearercoms, 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE 
The only Sewing Machine that can be 
USED WITH SAFETY TO HEALTH. 
Can you AFFORD to be without it’ 

Willcox & Gibbs $.M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


AKRTIES desiring tor themecives and familice, 
Boota, Shoes, Gaiters and Irdia Rubbers, cau 
obtain all the various sty!es, excellent in qaslity and 
in prices, at MILLER & CO., Weat 


ACENTS WANTED, 
General or Local, 


‘or the MANHATTAN LIFE ‘INSURACNE 
SOMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. Or- 
ganized in 1850. Assets over $10,500,000 
securely invested ; a large and profitable busi- 
ness, aud a surplus of over #2,000,000, ac- 
cording to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New York. Apply, with 
eference. 
NRY STCKES, President. 

J. L. Hauser, lst Vice- Pres. 
H. B. Stokes, 2d Vice-Pres. 

H. Wempe., Secretary. 
8. N. Steppins, Actuary. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT SHADOW 


rab) John B.Gough©a 


We want 1000 more Agents to sell this famous book 
Everyone lauches and. cries over it. Tens of Thousanda 
are now wuiting fhe Ministers say “God uf 
Phe temperance cause is now “ hoomine.” and this la the 
book ever Now is the time to work for Elida 


A. WORTHILN TON A Martford, ‘ 


MONARCH LIGHTAING 


Ie the cieapest and bevt. 
A boy sixteen years ok 
ean saw logs fastand easy 
Sent on test trial « send 

yatal for Illustrated containing testimon 
and full particulars. AGENTS ANTED. 
Monarch Lightning Saw Co,, 163 Randolph St. ,Chicago. 


GENTS WANTED 


THE 


AGENTS wanted for the papules book, Ihe 
Lives of all the Presidents of the US. Compiete 
tm one large elegant Ulustrated volume The fastest selling boxe 
te Immense progtstoagents. Every intelligent 
sen wantsit. Any onecan become a successful agent... Libera! 
terms free. Address Boom Co., Port! 


THE BIBLE INSIMPLE 
LANGUAGE for YOUNG 
and OLD. “Swry of the 

New Suabscri 

thon. 704 pgs. 376 Illus. with Colored 

rum Plates, Map and Stee! Engr. CH \S. 
FOSTER, Pub. 118 8. 7th Phila. Pa. 


IMMEDIATELY! 
26 Yousg Men and Women to 
prepare for Special Positions aa 

Book-keepers, Penmen, Salesmes, Sttuations Guaranteed. 

Address with stamp, COBB’S COLLEGE, Painesville,O 


$65 HOME 


WANTED™ 


How to Attain GO HEALTH 


IX ALL PARTS OF THE U.& TO SHEA 


American Universa! Cyclopedia, 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman &t., N. ¥. 


te 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 451 
— 
s the most judiciously edited maga-| Established 1886. a 
e worli."—Tur Nation, N, Y., 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVI, No. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GBAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


We are displaying this sea- 
son the largest and most ele- 
gant s'ock of Holiday Goods 
ever offered by us. 

Our buyers have been 
abroad the entire year, and 
great care has been exercised 
by them in selecting the choic- 
est articles, both useful and 
ornamental, to be found in the 
manufacturing centers of 
Europe. 

Purchasing entirely from 
manufacturers and paying 
cash, we are enabled to sell 
at most reasonable prices, 
and our patrons can not only 
rely upon getting goods of the 
finest quality, but at a positive 
saving to themselves. 


In ordering Christmas Gifts, 
we would urge upon our 
patrons the importance of 
placing their orders early, for 
as the Holiday Season ap- 
proaches, and Express Com- 
panies are crowded with busi- 
ness, delays will occur that 
we are Pe to prevent. 


R. & 60 


minster 


CARPETINGS. 


Manufactured by the ALEXANDER 
SMITH & SONS CARPET CO. De- 
signed expressly for Parlors, Dining 
Rooms, Libraries, Halls and Stairs, with 
Borders to match, which for durability 
are warranted superior to apy similar 
goods imported. 

A large line of choice patterns a 
greatly reduced prices. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Broadway, Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Streets, 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & C0. 


AT RETAIL. 


By extensive purchases made at the late 
London auction sales of the above goods 
we are enabled to offer to the public the 
finest assortment of rare and unique 
designs in Valley Cashmeres, Xc., to be 
found in this market, and at Lower Prices 
than before offered. 


Broadway and {9th St. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., WN. Y. 


Extraordinary Bargains in 


Dress Goods. 


(First Floor, New Building.) 
FINE IMPORTED FABRICS. 
The prices will not pay Uncle 

Sam's u:ies 
ALL FIRST-CLASS GOODS 


lw PIECES #-INCH LUPIN’S BLACK CASH- 
MERE, 60c.; CHEAP AT S5c. 

7 PIECES LUPIN'S 44-INCH BLACK DRAP 
D'DAM, @c.; extra value at $1.25. 

W PIECES EXTRA HEAVY 4-INCH DIAGONA] 
HEATHER CLOTHS at 48c. ; should be $!. 

10 PIECES NAVY BLUE ALL-WOOL DRESS 
FLANNELS, 


SPHOCLAL. 


KO PIECES IMPORTED DRESS GOODS, 
WIDTH 44 INCHES, ALL WOOL, TWO SUPERB 
QUALITIES, COST TO IMPORT, 81, 81.10, $1.25, 
$1.60, WILL BE SOLD at 56c., 60c., 


WINTER HOSIERY. 


(FIRST FLOOR, WEST SIDE.) 


350 DOZEN LADIES’ CASH MERE WOOL HOSE, 
IN CARDINAL, WINE, BEAL, MYRTLE, AND 
NAVY, REGULAR-MADE FEET, 38c PER PAIR. 

BETTER GRADES, bwe., 75c., 9c. 

75 DOZEN LADIES’ STRIPED COTTON HOSE— 
HEAVY—NEW SHADES, FULL REGULAR, 3c. 
PER PAIR; WORTH Sc. 

CHILDREN'S RIBBED WOOL HOSE, SOLID 
COLORS, 25c. AND 30c. 

A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF CHILDREN'S 

“Cc. G." RIRBED WOOL HOSE, SOLID COLORS 
AND STRIPES, AT LUW PRICES. 


Winter Underwear. 


6 CASES LADIES’ HEAVY MERINO VESTS and 
PANTS, 35c. PER GARMENT; HAVE BEEN SOLD 
at 450. 

BETTER GRADES, WITH TRIMMED SEAMS 
AND EMBROIDERED NECKS, at 500, and 75c. 


ALSO, ALL WOOL, at $1, $1.25, and $1.50. 

MEDICATED WOOL VESTS and PANTS. $1.20, 
$1.50, $1.75, and $2. 

FULL LINES CHILDREN'S UNDERWEAR ™ 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Sent to any address upon application. Con 
tains a full List of Goods to be found in our 


52 Departments, prices being affized to each 
article. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311,311 1-2 to 317 Grand St. 


66, 68, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN 8T., 


NEW YORK, | 


INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS 


On account of the advagce 
of the season, 


Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY &CO., 


have made reductions in 
their entire stock of Plush- 
es. They are also able to of- 
fer special bargains in their 
dress goods department in 
various styles imported too 
late for the wholesale trade. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Broadway, cor. {ith St. 


SYPHER & CO. 
739 & 741 BROADWAY. 

Now on Exhibition, the Works of Art 
from the Duke of Hamilton Sale, also 
a large Collection consisting of Choice 
Pieces of the finest French and Ger- 
man Cabinet Work, Gobelin Tapes- 
tries, Sevres, Dresden, Berlin and 
other Porcelains, Bronzes, Dutch 
Clocks, Antique Holland and Italian 
Furniture, Old English Silver. &c. 


Fringes, Cords, Novelties, 


Trimmings, 
For Curtains, Pertieres, Farniture, and 
Art-Needlewoeork. 


McLEAN & GILLER, 


1293 B’way (cor. 33d St.), New York. 
Send for Circular. Mention this paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WATCHES. 


ents ts’ size, German Silver cases, Nickel Plated, 
size, Coin Bilver, Hunting Cases, 1s 


Jewels, 
Gola Hunting Cases, 13 Je wels, 
8. 
vit dowels. Silver Cases, Nickei Plated, 
a, - 
size, Coin silver, Hunting Cases, LB 


‘from 


All the above are Stem Winders and Stem Setters. 
Ladies’, Boys’ and Gents’ Busting Case 

Watches, Full Joweled, Key W inders, - - $l0 
Illustra Catalogue of Watches. Watch Ch 
&c., sent free to any address. Every article we 
is waranted to be guactty as represented. et not 
found so, refun 

CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey N. 


- 
S16 


- $l0 
S16 


AVON SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Established 1860.) 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. 


Best Sulphur Waters in the conntry for the cure 
of rheumatism, skin disease, liver disorders, ma- 
laria) affections, diseases of women, etc. Baths 
within the building. Steam heat. Fine Table. 
Society genial and cultured. The resort of many 
eminent persons for rest and recreatiqn. Baths 
and best medical advice without extra charge. 

Addresa, 

L. 8S. HINKLEY & Co., 


Aven, Livingsten Ce., N. Y. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


DEA LERS 


ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE LARGEST 
AND BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE 


Vases, Plagues, Bronzes, 


MARBLE CLOCKS, 
Artistic Table China and Glass, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF DECORATED 
OBJEOTS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
AND ORNAMENTATION. 


Ovington Brothers, 


246-262 FULTON St., and CLARK B’blyn. 
BRANCH HOUSE, 146 STATE Bt., Chicago. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
Cor. Henry 8r., BROOKLYN. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CROCER. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER. 
and a large assortment of Fine Family 
(receries. 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 
their winter supplies will do wel! to purchase their 
Flour, Teas and Sugar by the quantity, which wil! 
be supplied at lowest whelesale prices. 
FORTY-TWO VEARS IN THE GROCERY 

BUSINESS. 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor. Henry St 


Fashionable Clothing for 


| Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 


dren. Reliable Coods at 
low prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 & 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor: Callatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters, 
OPEN GRATES, 
530 Fulton Street, near Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TENDER FEET. 


with tender foot can 
Ay re by wear- 


Patent 


They cost no more than and are as neat 
graceful as Ay - 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave., BBOOKLYN, N. Y. 


put 
vari- 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China &Bnglish Porcelain at Low Prices 


rench Chins Tea ‘Sets, 4 ps. & we 

French China Tea Bets, 4 ba. ly 

Decorate 11 pleces, 

White ips... 14 

Bilver- ves, per dom.......... 8 w 

ALSO ALL HUUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 

Dilnstrated and Price-List mailed free on 

application. furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


0. 0. Mouey Orders 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


WILLIAM KNABE & UO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore, No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. 
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